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THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 


‘ee fictitious letters which appeared in the Morning Post, 
and which purported to unfold the designs of the great 
Powers of Eastern Europe to form a new Holy Alliance for 
the good ordering of public affairs and the general subjuga- 
tion of democracy and liberalism, afforded exactly the excuse 
that was needed to bring the danger which threatens Europe 
to the notice of the English Parliament. These letters were 
evidently not written by the persons to whom they were 
attributed, but they were as evidently the production of 
some one perfectly acquainted with what is going on in 
European politics. It was because they were fictitious that 
Lord Srratrorp pe Repcrirre could elicit an expression of 
Ministerial opinion, without obliging the Government to utter 
a direct menace ; and it was because they were the exponents 
of actual facts that he could attribute to them sufficient 
importance to make it natural that Lord Russeit should 
formally notice the main subject to which they referred. 
There can be no doubt that recent events have drawn the 
three Powers of Eastern Europe more closely together, and 
that the main bond of union is the necessity which they all 
conceive themselves to be under of repressing sternly the 
elements of disunion and disaffection. Russia has to keep the 
Poles down; Prussia has to damp the energies and crush 
the hopes of liberal Germany; Austria has to tighten, if pos- 
sible, her precarious hold on Hungary and Venetia. A 
couple of years ago, it seemed as if each of these Powers was 
about to enter on a new path. The Emperor ALEXANDER was 
engaged in his great experiment of freeing the serfs, and had 
begun a serious attempt to govern Poland through the Poles. 
fn Prussia, the Parliament seemed determined to win its way to 
constitutional freedom ; and Austria appeared to be patiently 
labouring to realize her great idea of a central representative 
assembly for all her provinces. But the Ethiopian cannot 
wash himself white all at once, and a despotic Power, that 
has robbed and plundered and slain for generations in support 
of authority, cannot make itself free by a mere stroke of a 
pen. These Eastern Powers have been brought face to face 
with the rising tide of free nationalities, and they feel that 
they cannot bear the shock. They must crush or be crushed. 
They may be credited with a reluctance to appeal to the 
sword, and to quench all the promise of advancing improvement 
in that large part of Europe which they hold in their hands. 
The hesitation of Austria with regard to Poland shows that she 
more especially dreads the consequences of throwing herself 
into the arms of the reactionary party. She naturally shrinks 
from the sad necessity of always waging the same tacit, deadly 
conflict with dependencies at her gates. But circumstances are, 
as she thinks, too strong for her. She cannot doasshe would ; 
for her existence is so artificial that Venetia is necessary to it, 
and in order to retain Venetia she must hold herself aloof from 
everything that is liberal in Europe. It is possible that 
Russia, and it is probable that Prussia, may help her to 
retain Venetia, provided she is docile, and aids her supporters 
to carry out their favourite projects. The increased severity 
of Austria to the poor Poles, and the timidity with which she 
appears to be ready to abandon her position in Germany, are the 
signs of what she is willing to do and suffer if only Venetia 
is secured to her, 

Lord Russei. proved from history that a Holy Alliance 
was an anachronism, and must necessarily fail. He spoke 
to an English audience, free from all personal recollections 
of the miseries which the last Holy Alliance caused, and 
very ‘glad to hear that bad things always fall to pieces with- 
out good persons stirring their fingers. But there are many 

ns on the Continent whose estimate of recent European 
istory can scarcely be so rosy. In Italy, for instance, the 
old Holy Alliance put forth its strength. An Austrian force 


- marched through the kingdom of Naples, and quenched out 


all the hopes of liberty with steel and fire. Lord Russe. says 
that this was wholly futile, and that the end of it all 


is that Naples is a part of free Italy. If there is one 
thing more than another that must e the blood boil of 
those who have actually suffered under Continental tyranny, 
it must be this Rosa-Matitpa philosophy of outside his- 
torians. The new Holy Alliance is sure:to fail because the old 
failed after forty years of success. During those forty years a 
whole generation of Italians lived and died. They were born 
under a system of cruel, bigoted slavery. They passed their 
life in despair, or in that servile acquiescence which is more 
degrading than despair itself. They were ruled with the iron 
rod of Bomsa, and were netted down in the.thick meshes of a 
jubilant priesthood. Brave men wasted their lives in the 
filthy dungeons of Naples or in the long death of the hulks, 
or were blessed with a speedy though bloody end, because 
they tried to undo the work that the Holy Alliance, under the 
sanction of historical philosophy, had been pleased to carry 
out. Able men had to lead a hopeless, indolent, mean life, 
because all avenues to distinction and to honest work were 
closed. Mothers, who could remember that, when they were 
girls, Italians had dreamt of freedom, were condemned 
to see their boys growing up inanimate, puerile, sheepish, 
and dastardly. And during all this time a philosopher 
like Lord RussEtt would have explained to them that nothing 
of all they endured mattered in the least, because 
the views of the Holy Alliance were essentially erroneous. At 
last, it is true that the fabric which the Holy Alliance had 
raised up was shattered ; but how was this effected? Not by 
the triumph of paper principles and the bloodless flow of 
dogmatic platitudes, but by sheer hard fighting. It was 
because men gave their lives at Magenta and Solférino, 
because GarrBaLpr and his followers ran one of the most 
tremendous risks that were ever faced by human audacity, 
that the work of the Holy Alliance was upset. And even 
now that the old tyranny has seemed to pass away, it has left 
behind it a mournful legacy of bigotry, cowardice, anarchy, 
and fanaticism. The Holy Alliance is a thing not to be 
philosophized over, but to be resisted; and if it were pressed 
much further than at present, if a clear case of quarrel arose, 
and if a fair promise of effecting a tangible and permanent 
good were held out, there is not the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that the English nation would refuse to do its duty, or 
would shrink from playing a great part in a just fight 
against Continental despotism. 

It is in every way satisfactory that the first effect of the 
new Holy Alliance—or, to speak more accurately, of the new 
cohesion of the Eastern Powers—against what they consider to 
be the aggressions of freedom, has been to draw tighter the 
bonds of friendship between England and France. We have 
owned with the utmost frankness that we cannot do 
much on the Continent unless France is with us. We 
were obliged, it is alleged, to desert Denmark because France 
would not help us to make war. But France has shown 
herself equally powerless without England. The Emperor has 
not occupied a very shining position during the last six 
months. He has seen matters of moment arranged at his 
very doors without his being consulted. His pique at Lord 
Russgiu’s letter may have been justifiable, but it led him 
into an isolation which has paralysed France quite as much 
as his alienation from us has crippled England. In one sense, 
it is true that the influence of this country remains what it 
was before the blunders of Lord Russett. Foreigners like 
Count Bismark may have learnt to despise the blustering of 
English Secretaries so long as England stands alone, and the 
cause of on is obscured with serious doubts as to its 
justice; but Europe has probably as great a respect for 
England and it had. There are many 
reasons why the union should not be very intimate, and, so 
long as the conduct of other Powers is inoffensive, we cannot 
help remembering that France has many projects which we 
ought not to encourage, and that the triumph of France is 
apt in these days to mean nothing more than the triumph of 
Imperialism. still, when the despotism of Eastern Europe 
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begins to parade itself in all its horrible nakedness, we feel at 
ohce how much nearer we are to France in sympathies and 
aims than we are to the tyranny that crushes Poland 
and Venetia; and France, with all its faults and shortcomings, 
appears to be our surest and most natural ally. Bygones may 
now be bygones, and we may permit ourselves to forget that 
Lord Russe. has meddled and muddled, and that the Emperor 
has indulged far too long in the petty luxury of a pique. For 
the future, we may hope that calmer sense and a more long- 
sighted wisdom may prevail in both countries and determine 
the relations they hold to each other. ari 


THE YELVERTON CASE, 


bee than three years ago we ventured, on the very 
first blush of the YELVERTON case, to hint that, what- 
ever sympathies might be attracted by the romance of Miss 
Tueresa Loncwortn’s love-story, she was, in something more 
than the Scotch legal sense, the pursuer. The House of Lords, 
as the court of final appeal, decided on Thursday, by a majority 
of three to one—or, counting Lord Brovenam’s opinion, of three 
to two—that the alleged Scotch marriage was not a marriage, 
even in the lax sense in which some Scotch jurists understand 
the term. Strictly speaking, this was the only issue brought 
before the Lords. Miss Lonawortn had, to be sure, got a 
very Irish verdict from a very Irish jury, not only in favour 
of the validity of this Scotch marriage, but affirming also that, 
as Major YeLverton was a Roman Catholic at the time of his 
participation in an additional and strictly religious cere- 
mony celebrated in Ireland, the parties were married 
at Rostrevor as well as in Edinburgh. But this sur- 
plusage of proof Miss LoncwortH was very properly advised 
to abandon in her answer to the appeal against the Scotch 
decree pronouncing the validity of the Scotch marriage. The 
House of Lords, it might have been anticipated, was not 
very likely to be moved by the gallant sentiments which 
fired the susceptible bosoms of the Dublin jury. The double 
line of defence was abandoned; but if Lords Wensterpa.e, 
Kunxespown, and had shown themselves as suscep- 
tible as the CHANCELLOR and Lord Brouauam, we are not sure 
that it might not have been successfully maintained. There 
is no knowing what Lord Wesrsury might not have said or 
done had he, like the Irish jury, been personally under the 
fire of Miss Loneworrn’s dangerous eyes. We remember 
in what a practical way an Athenian lady of doubtful 
fame enlisted the feelings of her judges. Lord Westsury 
has shown himself to be a critic in amatory effusions, 
and can see nothing inconsistent with chastity and 
purity in Miss Lonewortu’s remarkable letters. Throughout 
the cause, he has certainly exhibited a familiarity, not 
to say something of personal sympathy, with very warm 
writing ; and, on the whole, we may congratulate the British 
Tuemis that in this case of appeal there is no personal 
examination of appellant or respondent. What might have 
been the consequences had Miss Lonawortu appeared 
before the woolsack, like Heten among the Trojan grey- 
beards, it would be alike difficult and improper to forecast. 
But non cuivis homini. It is not given to all mature Law 
Lords to be as susceptible as the present Chancellor. 

If we might venture to reduce the case to its simplest 
statement, it is this. Miss Lonewortu affirms that a legal 
marriage between her and Major YELVverTON took place in 
Scotland. What makes a legal Scotch marriage? Promise 
and consent, the great evidence of consent being marital 
intercourse following immediately after the promise. As to the 
promise in any shape, there is only her word for it. Not 
a single written word of promise, not a single witness to any 
spoken promise, not a scrap of written acknowledgment of a 
wife, on Major YeLverton’s part, is produced. As to the 
marital intercourse, Miss Lonewortu distinctly denies that it 
occurred in Scotland in connexion with the promise, or 
at all till many weeks afterwards, and then in Ireland. 
On her own showing, the marital copula was not con- 
nected, either in time or place, with the marriage promise 
of Scotland. It is here that her case breaks down. ‘The fact 
is, she tried to prove too much. Had she admitted what 
Major YELVERTON swears to, that intercourse between them 
had taken place at Edinburgh—in other words, had she 
all along disencumbered herself of the whole Irish history 
—it might perhaps have been very difficult, as we think the 
Lorp Preswwenr hinted, to disprove the Scotch mar- 
riage. But unfortunately she had committed herself to a 
certain version of the Irish incidents. Her assertion was 
that she never permitted her Scotch “husband” a hus- 
band’s privileges till after the ceremony at Rostrevor. 
But the evidence to the contrary was and distinct-— 


so full and distinct that she was obliged to avail herself 
of a strange device of mation to bafile the Irish wit- 
nesses who had distinctly deposed to the fact that, 
for fourteen days before the Rostrevor ceremony, the 
pair had lived together as husband and wife. And 
when it was distinctly proved in evidence, as it was proved, 
that Miss Lonewortn’s version of what occurred in Ireland was 
absolutely untrue, very little reliance could be placed on her 
unsupported assertion of the alleged made in 
Edinburgh. The result seems to be this—that, as far as the 
events in Scotland and Ireland are intelligible, both Major 
Yetverton and Miss LonawortH managed every step with 
as much caution, and careful, wary deliberation, as though 
each had taken counsel’s opinion upon it beforehand, but that 
Miss Loneworrn had the worse legal advice of the two. 
Miss Loneworts all but managed to get a legal Scotch 
marriage out of it, but she did not quite succeed. Major 
YELVERTON, on the other hand, was as nearly as possible 
inextricably hung up in the very fine meshes of a Scotch 
marriage, but he just managed toescape. It was a very ad- 
mirable piece of finessing on both sides; but the gentleman 
had the best—that is, the legal best—in this contest of skill. 
There is but one consolation in the matter, which is, that the 
Seotch Marriage Law is not quite so bad as its enthusiastic ex- 
positors, Lords CurriewiLy and Dzas, have represented it to be. 
At least, in the judgment of such jurists as Lords WENSLEYDALE, 
Kinaspown, and CuELMs¥orRD, it is not quite so elastic as we 
had in England begun to consider it. To be sure, these three 
high legal authorities are confronted by the English Cuan- 
CELLOR, and, so we are assured, by Lord Brovcuam. But, 
in judging of the value of this conflict of opinion between 
the three English Lords on the one side and the two on 
the other, it will be borne in mind that Lord Brovcnam is a 
Scotchman. 

In taking leave of this remarkable case, it will be quite 
enough to recall the significant fact of the gradual change in 
public opinion which has taken place since March, 1861. The 
more the case has been sifted, the more its merits have become 
known. For Major YELvertTon but little can be said. He 
was subjected, on the Irish trial, to a grossly unfair cross- 
examination. In the course of the bullying, or, as in Ireland 
they call it, the ballyragging, which he met with in the wit- 
ness-box, he delivered himself of some very coarse, unfeeling,, 
and indecent theories on the non-marital intercourse of the 
sexes. He also seems, in one of his letters, to have hinted at 
something very like abortion; and all that is connected with 
his marriage with Mrs. Forses shows a cold, unfeeling, worldly 
heart. But in his previous intercourse with Miss LonawortH 
it seems to us that he was much more the pursued than the pur- 
suer. Atany rate, he gave the lady fair warning. He pointed 
out that her “ ruin” could be the only result of a renewal of 
their acquaintance, and he gave her the choice of renewing it 
or not. ‘That renewal washer act, not his. Of course,a man 
of the highest principles would never place this perilous 
alternative before a susceptible, passionate woman. But Major 
Yetverton did not pretend to be this. He described himself all 
along, and truly enough, as cold, selfish, sensual, self-indulgent, 
and careless ot anybody’s interests when brought into collision 
with his own pleasure. He was certainly not quite the boy- 
victim which at one time his counsel found it convenient to 
represent him. He wasa man ofthe world. The temptation was 
rather a bore than otherwise; but as he could not get rid of 
the temptation without taking some trouble, he let the tempter 
have her own way, perfectly resolved that the temptation, 
however it might end, should not get him into more serious 
trouble than must unavoidably come of any liaisun. He 
felt it to be of no use struggling against the strong will of 
Tueresa Loncworrn; but he all along made up his mind that, 
as he was to be the lady's victim, it should be on his own 
terms, not hers. No doubt this is a very low standard of 
morality ; but it is, we fear, not an uncommon one; and it 
certainly is that upon which, and upon which alone, the case - 
as a whole can be consistently interpreted. 

As to Miss Lonewortu, we would now say as little as we 
can. When all the world was on her side—when she was 
the triumphant object of what are called Irish ovations, 
when all Scotland made her virtues as much an article of 
faith as Queen Mary’s innocence, and when nearly the 
whole of England echoed their salutations—we expressed 
ourselves intelligibly on this lady’s life and character. The 
highest English tribunal has now fully accepted that view 
which four years ago was both uncommon and unpopular, It 
were ungenerous to press heavily on any one who is down; 
doubly ungenerous in the case of a woman of very remarkable 
powers, great intellectual accomplishments, and now labour- 
ing under the heavy burthen of failure and humiliation. 
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To say that, in our judgment, she fully deserves her 
fate, may sound harsh; but to say much less were 
to compromise the interests of truth and morality. She 
has a thorny bed to lie on, but she has made it for herself. 
And if we express ourselves strongly, it is chiefly because the 
Lorp Cuance.tor of England has thought proper, in 
his judicial capacity, not only to pronounce a high eulogium 
on the intellectual capacity displayed in Miss Lonawortu’s 
letters, but to declare that their tone is consistent with ‘‘ honour- 
“able courtship.” ‘The interests of morality would,wethink, be 
seriously compromised were this judgment to rest on any 
higher grounds than Lord Wesrsury’s opinion of what 
may be the proper style of correspondence between unmar- 
ried—or, for the matter of that, between married—persons. 
To right-thinking persons, there is much in these ter- 
rible letters which is simply loathsome. We have no 
notion of making a heroine of such a person as Miss 
Lonewortu. She is out of keeping with society, both as 
it is and as it ought to be. She is an adventuress, 
launched into the world nobody knows how, with a pre- 
vious history which has never been told. She is a Seur de 
Charité, but she meets and courts adventures little in keeping 
with her semi-conventual dress and office. She sinners it and 
saints it by turns or at once. She is made up of passion and 
prudence, of hard intellectual vigour, and sensuous thoughts 
and feelings. She writes as no modest woman writes, and she 
schemes as no modest woman would scheme. She has religious 
scruples, but they do not restrain her from provoking at least 
to sin. The best that can be hoped for her is that she will 
abandon that world which will act most kindly by forgetting 
her, and forgiving her offence against society. 


THE PRUSSIAN EXTRADITION TREATY. 


- the Prussians were likely to derive a moral lesson from 
the visible disapproval of their neighbours, the debate in 
the House of Commons on the Bill for the extradition of 
offenders would perhaps serve as a useful humiliation. Un- 
fortunately, censorious virtue is too often wasted in private 
life, and nations, even when they are liable to criticism, 
consist of millions of culprits who keep one another in coun- 
tenance. The Prussians ure at present persuaded, not only 
that they have acquired military and political glory, but that 
the dissatisfaction of England with their proceedings is merely 
the expression of envious weakness. Time will restore the 
natural relations of two countries which ought to have much 
in common, and in the meantime exhibitions of reciprocal 
dislike are useless and mischievous. It is natural, however, 
that Parliament should be disinclined to adopt any measure 
which may seem to imply unnecessary confidence in the justice 
and moderation of Prussia. Even if Denmark were forgotten, 
English feeling was profoundly and honestly shocked by the 
complicity of the Prussian Government in the cruelties which 
were practised in Russian Poland. Political offenders have been 
habitually surrendered by Prussia under pretext of a treaty 
of extradition, and, by a slight confusion of thought, it might 
be supposed that the Government Bill was intended to serve a 
similar purpose. The measure was, in principle, one of the most 
ordinary and wholesome processes of international legislation. 
It was thought a hardship, under the Roman Empire, that it 
was impossible to escape beyond the reach of the great 
central power; but in the days of railways and steamboats 
there would be more reason to complain of an opposite in- 
convenience if thieves and murderers were safe as soon as 
they had passed a neighbouring frontier, which perhaps might 
only be an imaginary line on a map. It has accordingly been 
found expedient to exchange, with almost all civilized nations, 
conventions for mutual extradition; and the criminal classes 
in England are fully aware that they are not safe from the 
consequences of their acts in France or in America. There 
are few transactions in which both the contracting parties 
are more undeniably gainers, The exporting country is well 
rid of an assassin or a forger, and the receiver has at least 
the satisfaction of putting him to his proper use in the gaol 
or on the gallows. In this instance, if in no other, pro- 
tectionists would find a just satisfaction in ascertaining that 
the balance of trade was in their favour. 

It suited the purpose or the humour of the House of Com- 
mons, on Monday, to assume that the Bill which was to give 
effect to the Prussian Treaty was likely to apply exclusively 
to objects for which it was not avowedly pn The sub- 
sequent withdrawal of the measure may be taken as an 
admission that it had been incautiously framed; but the 
criticisms of some of the speakers were absurdly extra- 
vagant. It could not have been inferred from the debate 
that there would be any practical reciprocity, or that it might 


be convenient to retain a hold on English rogues and ruffians 
who had found their way into the Prussian dominions. For 
the moment, all criminals were supposed to be patriots, who 
had innocently committed some technical felony in their 
escape from Posen to a more congenial country. . WHITE 
raised a wider issue when he argued that the Kings of 
Prussia themselves were, by inheritance, tainted with the 
original sin of territorial larceny. ‘“‘ The Dukes of Brandenburg,” 
he said, “had raised their Duchy into a Monarchy by larceny 
of the property of their neighbours.” It might have been 
thought hypercritical to reply that there never was a dukedom 
of Brandenburg, and that the Marquis of that electoral State 
committed no robbery at the time when he raised his dukedom 
of Prussia to the rank of a kingdom. It would be highly 
inconvenient to transfer into serious diplomacy the figurative 
designation of conquerors as robbers. There is an extradi- 
tion treaty with France, which has annexed Provence and 
Britanny, Lorraine and Alsace, the Duchy of Savoy and the 
county of Nice. American thieves enjoy no asylum in 
England, although the Government of the United States 
wrested Texas from Mexico by highly questionable practices. 
When the heir of the Prussian Crown, six or seven years ago, 
married an English Princess, it might have been supposed 
that Freperick the Great's alleged robbery of Silesia was 
forgotten or condoned. It was in truth Schleswig, rather than 
Silesia or even Poland, which loomed through Mr. Wuirte’s 
hazy recollections of Prussian usurpation. 

It is highly important that treaties of this nature, and the 
Acts of Parliament required to give effect to them, should be 
framed with proper accuracy and caution; and if the common 
forms had in this instance been followed, there would have 
been no reason to apprehend any practical evasion of the 
habitual policy of England. The demand of the American 
Government for the surrender of ANDERSON, a slave from 
Missouri who had escaped to Canada, was more embarrassing 
than any complication which could have arisen from the 
Prussian Treaty if it had been carefully framed. The fugitive 
had killed his master for the purpose of effecting his escape, 
and although his act would in England or Canada only have 
amounted to justifiable homicide, it was impossible to dispute 
the assertion that he had committed murder according 
to the law of Missouri. It has never been a principle 
of English jurisprudence that slavery is intrinsically 
unlawful; and, if the negroes of the Southern States 
were even now to ize a massacre of their owners 
on the strength of Mr. Lixcotn’s proclamation, English 
sentiment would approve of the most rigorous measures 
of suppression and punishment. Nevertheless, ANDERSON 
was not surrendered to the American Government, be- 
cause, in the conflict of laws and institutions, humanity and 
natural justice prevailed. It is highly improbable that the 
Prussian Government should at any time require the extra- 
dition of an insurgent; and even if the demand were preferred, 
it would be, as the Arrorney-GeNERAL observed, absurd to 
bring civil war under the head of assassination. The chief 
objection to the Bill referred to the provisions for enforcing 
by extradition a foreign conviction, although, before the pro- 
visions of the Act could apply, it would be necessary to 
prove that the alleged crime would come, ing to 
English law, within the category of specified offences. ‘There 
seems to have been no reason for abandoning the precedent of 
the Act by which the French Treaty of extradition is en- 
forced; and the House of Commons ought not to have been 
misled into the belief that the provisions of the Prussian Act 
were the same. 

It may be well to remember, on a future occasion, 
that there are two parties to the treaty, and that the 
Prussian Government will not discuss the question on 
the assumption that its own larcenous practices justify ex- 
treme jealousy and suspicion. Although a slight to Prussia 
would, for the moment, be popular in England, there never 
was a time at which an abandonment of the practice of 
extradition would cause more general indignation. The 
murder on the North London Railway caused almost as much 
alarm and anger as the occupation of Jutland, and two 
police-officers are crossing the Atlantic for the purpose of 
intercepting the Prussian assassin on his arrival at an Ameri- 
can Unless the criminal should outsail his pursuers, 
and hide himself in the ranks of the army, there is no doubt 
that the authorities of New York will afford every facility for 
his capture and removal to England. If there had been no 
extradition treaty with the United States, MULLER would have 
been absolutely safe. It is not found by experience that Mr. 
Apams worries the Foreign Office with demands for the sur- 
render of Confederate officers, on the that they have put 
American citizens to death in violation of the laws of the Union. 
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Even 
it pleases the Federal mind verbally to denounce the captures 
of the Alabama as acts of piracy. As judges sometimes 
observe, when they wish to give an Act of Parliament an 
equitable interpretation, it ig necessary occasionally to exer- 
cise a little common sense; and a rational interpretation is the 
more likely to be given to extradition Acts, because the 


Captain Semmes is allowed to remain at large, although 


decision of each separate case rests with the party who 
would be the sufferer by undue extension of the law. As the 
House of Commons has now vented its feelings, it will 
be unnecessary, after correcting the official oversight, to 
interpose further obstacles in the way of a mutually advan- 
tageous bargain with Prussia. There might be doubts as to 
the expediency of establishing a precedent, but after some 
years’ experience of the working of extradition treaties, it is 
idle to exclude Prussia from the benefit and the burden. 
Serious legislators have only to inquire whether the existing 
treaties have produced the anomalous results which are now 
suggested as possible. 


DENMARK AND THE TERMS OF PEACE. 

7? interesting and exhaustive speech in which Bishop 
Monrap has explained the history and policy of the late 
Danish Government has told us, among other things, why the 
Danes continued the war after the termination of the London 
Conference, and what is the issue of the war which those who 
recently presided over the destinies of Denmark would now 
think most beneficial to her. Bishop Monrap states that the 
Danes resumed the war because all their information rendered 
it probable that England would not, after all, leave them 
entirely unsupported. That is, even as late as the middle 
of June the English Ministry had not managed to make 
the Danes comprehend the absolute decision against war 
which, as Lord RvussELL now wishes us to believe, was 
formed by the Cabinet when the intentions of France 
were ascertained at the end of January. It is, however, 
of no use any longer to expose what every one knows to 
be a mere Ministerial afterthought. It is of more import- 
ance to learn what is to become of Denmark now that 
she is conquered. It appears that the plan of incor- 
porating the whole of Denmark in the German Confederation 
came from the Danish Ministry. Bishop Monrap was aware 
that the advocacy of such a plan would startle a Danish 
audience, but he set himself to justify the favour with which he 
himself had entertained it. The Duchies must, he argued, 
be lost to Denmark. It would be impossible for the same 
Sovereign to rule any longer over both. The Duke of 
Scuteswic-Hotstein would always be too German for the 
Danes, and the King of Denmark would always be too Danish 
for the Germans. But Denmark, stripped of the Duchies, and 
with its spirit broken by the war, would be always at the 
mercy of Germany. Excuses for interfering in its concerns, for 
bullying it, and ordering it to be a little more or a little less 
liberal, would continually be found. Its influence, its his- 
torical position, its place in the European system, would all 
be virtually lost. Why, then, should it not make friends 
of the mammon of unrighteousness, so as to be received 
into their habitations? Why, when Germany asked for 
one more little State in the Confederation, should it not tell 
her to take her bill quickly and write two more little States? 
If Denmark became a member of the Confederation, she would 
lose nominally, for she would no longer be an independent 
Power; but she would gain really, for she would be safe from 
an attack, and her people and Sovereign would be allowed to 
do as they pleased. It was this delightful assurance of being 
let alone which fascinated Bishop Monrap, and which, it must 
be owned, Reuss and Lippe to some extent enjoy. The plan, 
however, has failed, because Germany, or rather Prussia, will 
not sanction it. Austria for a moment smiled kindly on the 
project, for’ it could not hurt her, and it seemed to offer a 
glorious termination to the war in which she had taken a 
But it did not at all fall in with the views of Count 
sain The prospect of having one more little Liberal 
State in Northern Germany to encourage the national party 
was bad enough, but it would have been worse than folly 
for feudal Prussia to have allowed the creation of two; 
and Denmark would have been far too much infected with 
the taint of democracy to make her an endurable member 
of the German body. ‘The national party might have 


hailed with satisfaction the acquisition of the Danish 
fleet, and have been delighted to see that their dreams 
were fulfilled, and that Germany had suddenly become 
a naval Power. But Prussia wants nothing less than 
a national fleet. It wants a Prussian fleet in the Baltic, to 
set off against the Austrian fleet in the Adriatic; and so there 


was no chance of a free little State, with a navy at the 
service of Germany, being admitted into the Confederation. 
Russia would also have strenuously opposed a scheme which 
would have placed the passage of the Sound in the hands of a 
strong Power, but the interests of Prussia were so clearly 
against the project that there was no necessity for the exercise 
of Russian influence. 

The German papers assert that the allies have agreed on the 
terms of peace they will exact, and that these terms will be the 
separation from Denmark of the Duchies and Lauenberg, and 
their formation into a single State under that prince whose 
claim is approved by the Diet; a Federal fortress and a 
Federal port being reserved ‘on the territory of the Duchies. 
This is exactly what might have been expected. But then 
comes the real pith of the arrangement. Prussia is to pay 
Austria the expenses she has incurred in the war, and will 
then occupy Schleswig, and collect the revenue through 
Prussian officials, until the receipts suffice to cover the 
entire outlay of the war, estimated at about seven millions 
sterling. It is quite obvious that this arrangement might 
suit Prussia very well. The occupation would last a 
very long time until so poor a country as Schleswig 
could pay seven millions sterling and the cost of collecting it. 
Year after year would pass away, and Prussia would still be 
there. The Duxe would have no authority, for he would 
have no servants. It is not to be supposed that Schleswig 
could afford two sets of officials, and so the whole adminis- 
tration of affairs would be in the hands of Prussia, and every 
sign of disaffection would be promptly repressed by the 
Prussian forces occupying the nominally Federal fortress of 
Rendsburg. In the course of time, petitions would be got up 
like that started by Prussian instigation the other day, in 
which the Schleswig-Holstein landowners were made to 
deplore the confusion caused by having to serve two 
masters; and the petitioners would beg that the authority of 
the Duxe might be altogether suspended and Prussia alone 
manage them. But the Duchies are known to be inse- 
parable, and therefore Holstein must soon go as Schles- 
wig went, and all would be Prussian. It would also be 
a sweet revenge for Count Bismark, if the Duke of 
AvGUsTENBURG were forced on him, to use the ample means 
this occupation would give him to make the life of that respect- 
able prince a burden to him. It would be in vain for him to 
think of coquetting with the Liberal party, and making the 
Duchies the starting-point of their efforts, if Prussian officials 
and Prussian troops were always at hand to keep him quiet. 
It is probable, however, that the whole project will have to 
be abandoned, as too insulting to Germany. It would be 
sufficiently humiliating to Austria to be thrust aside with a 
few thalers in her pocket, and to be told that, if she were paid 
for fighting, that would be enough for her, while the political 
fruits of the war were reserved for Prussia. But the minor 
States of Germany could hardly have to deplore an end of the 
war more mortifying to them than that the prince of 
their choice should be placed under permanent Prussian sur- 
veillance, and that the Schleswigers, over whose miseries they 
have been groaning for years and who are as dear to them as 
brothers, should be taxed and worried and managed by 
Prussian officials until they have paid seven millions sterling. 

At any rate, this proposal, if it is made and accepted, will show 
how much Germany and Austria will stand. It appears to be 
the policy of Count Bismark to say the most arrogant things 
and to make the most audacious proposals he can think of, and 
then discover how much he has got to recede. Probably he 
knows the people with whom he has to deal, and the way to 
be successful with Germans may be to take care to be insolent 
enough. Prussia is carrying things with a very high hand 
just now, and if there is any opposition to her, she takes a 
pride in showing how thoroughly she despises it. Rendsburg 
was lately occupied by Federal troops, who are carrying on 
that Federal execution which was once an event in the history 
of the Danish quarrel, and which has gone on ever since 
without any one thinking of it. But the Prussians took 
offence at something the Federal troops had done, and, with- 
out troubling themselves to consult the Diet, quietly took 

ion of Rendsburg and turned the Federal troops 
out. The Diet has given itself the satisfaction of protesting 
strongly, but the Prussian troops remain in Rendsburg. What 
is to come next seems to depend entirely on the co 
which Austria can manage to pluck up at the eleventh hour. If 
she declines to be paid off, if she determines on associating herself 
with Prussia in the management of the Duchies and insists on 
fair play, and thus rallies round her the minor States, Count 
Bismark will have to lower his pretensions: But if Austria 
is timid, if she is so far overawed by Russia and Prussia as to 
shrink from a policy which they will treat as separating her 
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from them and encouraging their enemies, the German 
Liberals, then the minor States will probably feel them- 
selves obliged to let Prussia have her own way, and will not 
even venture to pronounce on the claims of the candidates for 
the Duchy until leave has been given them, and their choice in- 
dicated. But in the long run, ifthe minor States cannot lean on 
Austria against Prussia, they will lean on France. The dis- 
satisfaction which the sight of Count Bismark keeping out 
the Duke of Avcustensure and riding roughshod over the 
Duchies with a pack of Prussian officials is sure to produce, 
will be too profound to allow of those humiliated by it not 
nursing schemes of vengeance. The official papers in Prussia 
declare that Count Bismark is perfectly ready to brave the 
displeasure of France, and that the Emperor knows his own 
interest far too well to meddle in German affairs. But if 
Prussia is successful now, and Count Bismark obtains a pos- 
session of the Duchies which is annexation in all but 
name, there can scarcely fail to be heard throughout Ger- 
many the grumblings of a coming storm which, when it 
bursts, will try the strength of the two great German Powers 
severely, and will give France an opportunity of venturing 
abroad that she is not likely to neglect. 


GOVERNMENT MANUFACTURES. 


YW tann charm of unadorned eloquence is supposed to consist 
in clearness and accuracy. Mr. Coppen’s clearness is 
beyond all praise, but it is remarkable that the most 
rhetorical orator in the House could not treat facts with more 
sublime contempt than the great representative of the Man- 


‘chester School. On whatever subject he speaks, Mr. ConpEn 


has a theory as sharp and precise as if it came straight from 
the brain of a Frenchman, and as uncompromising as though 
it were a universal law to which all the complications of 
public and private business had failed to show a single 
exception. When Mr. Cospen recently expounded his views 
of international duty, he chose to be utterly blind to the fact 
that there could be, under any circumstances, a higher 
principle than that of Jlaisser faire. Promise nothing, 
suggest nothing, undertake nothing, abjure alike treaties and 
wars, and all, said Mr. Cospen, would go right. If any 
one replied that, as a matter of fact, non-interference some- 
times allowed things to go very wrong, the old answer was 
ready—‘ So much the worse for the facts.” It is precisely 
in the same spirit that Mr. Coppen has dealt with the really 


_ difficult question how far a Government is justified in trusting 


to commercial energy to supply its wants, and in what cases 
itis prudent for it to secure the excellence and abundance of 
its supplies by manufacturing on its own account. Mr. 
Coppen’s answer to this question has the merit of being 
simple, and the defect of not being true. He tells us that in 
all cases, without exception, a Government will be better 
served by making known its wants, and going into 
the market to supply them, than by setting up any 
kind of workshop of its own. But is this true? Have 
both experiments been tried, and with what results? 
One might have expected that, in a speech of some hours’ 
self on his business 
capacities, some sort of evidence would have been appealed to 
in support of so sweeping a proposition. But there is 
nothing of the kind in all that Mr. Coppen said. He quietly 
assumed his proposition to be beyond question, and occupied 
the House with an interesting and in many respects a true 
account of the way in which the various Government estab- 
lishments had grown up. The facts brought forward in 
opposition to the theory proved beyond all dispute that 
Mr. Cospen’s principle does not rise to the level of a uni- 
versal truth, though they left open a wide and intricate 
question as to the extent to which Government manu- 
factures ought to be carried. There is no special diffi- 
culty in laying down rules for determining this or any 
other controversy of the kind, but there is a vast amount 
of difficulty in saying, under each particular set of circum- 
stances, whether the rules do or do not apply.¥ By the 
common consent of almost every one except Mr. Cospen, it is 
agreed that, where Government is substantially the only pur- 
chaser of an article, it is generally more advantageous to 
manufacture than to purchase it; and that, where the com- 
modity required is incapable of being satisfactorily tested in 
its finished state, it is essential that the last stages, at any 
rate, of the manufacture should be kept by the Government 
in its own hands. Where neither of these conditions exist, 
Mr. Conpen’s rule of purchasing in the open market the 
greater part of what is required will ordinarily be found the 
most economical. 


The reasons for the two great exceptions to his maxim 


are too obvious to be missed by any one who has not 
sold himself to a theory. One example is as good as 
a thousand, and we may take the case of the production of 
muskets, which Mr. CoppEN seems to think especially favour- 
able to his doctrine. He says that Birmingham, if left to 
itself without the rivalry of a State factory, would furnish a 
supply more certain, of better quality, and at a less cost than 
that which is drawn from Enfield. Mr. Cospen produced 
absolutely no facts in support of this assertion, while, on the 
other side, the strongest facts were adduced to show that com- 
mercial competition had proved a broken reed, and that the 
establishment of a Government factory was an absolute neces- 
sity. The only ghost of a fact bearing on this subject which is to 
be found in Mr. Cospen’s speech is that, according to his private 
information, Birmingham gun-makers will contract to supply 
Enfield rifles at 50s. a piece. Perhaps they will when the 
rifles are not wanted, but the question is what they would do 
when a war caused a sudden demand. And there is an 
answer easily found. When the Russian war broke out 
we had no Enfield factory, and then the contract price 
was 65s., while the cost at Enfield is 37s. 4d. But the ex- 
pense was the smallest part of the difficulty. Birmingham 
did not venture to contract for anything like the supply which 
was required, and, when it had contracted, it failed to deliver 
the arms until months after the stipulated time. Liége, 
America, St. Etienne, were ransacked to make up the tale of 
rifles, but all the industry of all the world was unable to give 
us what we wanted until after the emergency had passed 
away. And no one can blame the private manufacturers for 
such a result. The demand of the Government is, and ought 
to be, a fluctuating demand. No policy could be worse than 
to keep in store enormous quantities of arms which are likely 
to become obsolete before they are wanted ; but if this is not 
done, somewhere or other there must exist the means of pro- 
ducing on occasion quantities far beyond the average demand. 
It does not pay manufacturers to construct their establish- 
ments on a scale so much beyond their ordinary require- 
ments ; and even the most exorbitant price in time of war 
would scarcely be a sufficient inducement to a private maker 
to embark, in time of peace, in a concern on the scale of the 
Enfield factory. Not only were the Birmingham guns more 
costly and the supply less abundant, but their quality, though 
respectable, was never up to that of the Government rifle. 
There is a better proof of this than all the private informa- 
tion which Mr. Coppen can collect from the gunmakers. 
Many thousands of Volunteers have tested every kind of 
rifle with an eagerness and care measured by their ambition 
to excel, and they all know that none of the Government- 
pattern rifles made in England can compare with the beautiful 
weapons turned out at Enfield, except those produced by one 
London Company. Mr. Cospen’s solitary argument against the 
Enfield factory was that the extreme cheapness of the work was 
apparent only, and ought to be corrected, in order to make a 
fair comparison with the trade, by adding a percentage for 
interest, depreciation, and the like. This is quite true; - 
but Mr. Cospen knew that the figures were given from which 
he could calculate this percentage, and that, if it were added, 
the productions of the Government works would still be in- 
comparably cheaper than those of private makers. Nor is 
there anything surprising in this. If you are fortunate 
enough to get a first-rate superintendent, as is the case at 
Enfield, a Government factory for Government stores must be 
cheaper than any private establishment. There is a constant 
though not an absolutely uniform demand; there is an abun- 
dant supply of capital; and if the stimulus of private interest 
is wanting, the deduction for private profits is also absent. As 
a matter of fact, not only for cheapness and excellence, but for 
the power of rapid production, Enfield has altogether surpassed 
anything which the whole gun trade ever did or is ever likely to 
do. The same may be said of the laboratory at Woolwich, where 
the ammunition for the army and navy is made up. As in the 
case of the muskets, the private manufacturers say, and with 
truth, that the nominal cost of Woolwich cartridges ought, for 
purposes of comparison, to be increased by interest on capital, 
and similar charges; but they do not and cannot say that the 
allowance would make up the difference of more than 50 per 
cent. between their charges and those at which the Govern- 
ment cartridges can be sold. 

These are special examples, but they are enough to show 
the fallacy of the principle which Mr. Coppen assumes. 
Nothing but experience can determine in any particular case 
whether it is desirable to set up a public factory, or safe to 
rely upon the trade. But the truth is that, in almost all the 
special branches of manufacture to which Mr. Coppen referred, 
the so-called appeal to the commercial principle means no 
more than this, Two or three manufacturers are‘exclusively: 
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employed by the Government, and are, for the purposes of this 
particular demand, nothing whatever but Government officers, 
paid by large profits instead of by a moderate salary. It was 
so with the Low Moor and Gospel Oak works, which in the 
old times supplied almost all the ordnance for the army and 
navy, and it could not be otherwise. It is a farce to 


_ talk of competition when the only buyer is the Government, 


and the only sellers a few large capitalists who are on very 
good terms with one another. There is no real competition 
among those manufacturers who are on the Government list ; 
and though, as in the case of steam-engines, very excellent 
work is done on this system, there is no reason to suppose that 
it is particularly economical, and no justification for describing 
it as an appeal to the open market. Steam-engines, however, 
are, unlike muskets and cannon, in very general demand, and 
no difficulty is ever likely to occur for want of the power 
of rapid production; but whatever may be said of the clothing 
establishment at Pimlico, and perhaps of some other branches 
of Government manufacture, it is impossible to escape the 
necessity of keeping up large establishments for the supply of 
military stores, for which the Government is the only large cus- 
tomer. Mr. Cospen, indeed, answered himself when he said 
that the Government began to manufacture because they did not 
know how to buy. Even private firms, as Mr. Coppen no 
doubt rightly says, find that the art of buying well is one 
which requires a great amount of special talent. It is much 
more difficult for Government than for any one else to buy to 
advantage, and in spite of the official harshness and sharp 
practice with which contractors are often treated, there is no 
doubt that the Government, as a rule, pays more for 
what it buys than any other purchaser. As a rule, either 
the Government cheats the contractor, or the contractor 
cheats the Government. Whenever the difficulty of buying 
to advantage is greater than that of manufacturing, Mr. 
Coppen’s theory breaks down, and he has neither proved, 
nor attempted to prove, that this is not the case in the great 
majority of the establishments which he condemned. The 
method of settling matters of detail by sweeping assertions is 
seldom successful, and Mr. Coppen would do more good by 
closely scrutinizing the examples of mismanagement, which are 
frequent enough, than by laying down broad propositions to 
which no one with his eyes open can assent. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH ON FOREIGN POLICY. 


ORD ELLENBOROUGH’S short and eloquent speech on 
Tuesday last perhaps disappointed the expectations of 
those who anticipated a detailed exposure of the alleged mis- 
carriages of English diplomacy. There seems to have been 
no reason for postponing the speech to the end of the Session, 
except that Lord E:Lensoroven wished to record his own 
dissent from the policy both of the Government and of the 
Opposition, and, according to Lord Russex1, from the opinion 
of the country. Several members of both Houses expressed 
a similar feeling of dissatisfaction in the course of the debate 
on the vote of censure, but, as their speeches were corrected 
or interpreted by their votes, it was impossible to divest their 
arguments of party associations. Lord ELLENBorovGH is by 
mental constitution a Conservative, or rather a Tory, in all 
questions which affect the distribution of political power at 
home; but he has always maintained a habit of separate or 
independent action, and he warmly sympathizes with liberal 
government and national independence in all Continental 
struggles. In denouncing the backwardness of all parties to 
go to war in support of a just cause, Lord ExLensorover 
expressed his own sincere conviction. For his immediate 
purpose, he naturally assumed that the reasons which have 
been urged in support of neutrality between Germany and 
Denmark were conventional pretexts or excuses. The love of 
ease, and the engrossing pursuit of gain, were supposed to be 
the real motives of a policy which has approved itself to the 
judgment, if not to the feelings, of the nation. Lord Russe. 
had little difficulty in proving that the simple issue of right 
and wrong had never been distinctly raised between Germany 
and Denmark. The weaker disputant was originally in the 
wrong, and although Lord Extensoroven is justified in 
watching with jealousy the disregard of positive international 
compacts, it is impossible to secure the permanent observance 
of engagements so rash and unjust as the Treaty of 1852. 
Diplomatists, even if they tamper with absolute justice, ought 
carefully to regard the balance of forces and of interests which 
may tend to invalidate or confirm their arrangements. The 
‘Treaty of 1852 was wrongful as-far as the Duchies were con- 
cerned, and, on the other side, it was imposed by weak and 
selfish Governments on a powerful and indignant nation. It 
was easy to foresee that, if Denmark infringed the smallest of 


the stipulations which accompanied the treaty, Germany would 
take the opportunity of discarding the unwelcome burden. 
The treaty is still technically binding, but for all practical 
purposes it may be considered extinct. At the London Con- 
ference, all the parties to the contract proposed, in the exercise 
of their undoubted right, to substitute a new compromise for 
the former arrangement; and when the negotiations failed, it 
was impossible that the treaty should survive the condemna- 
tion which had been passed on its terms. Although Lord 
Patmerston still cherishes an affection for his own handiwork, 
Lord RusseLt—who, as Prime Minister in 1851, was equally 
responsible for the treaty—has of late, more than once, ad- 
mitted the blunder of the collective diplomacy of Europe. 

The House of Lords was naturally unwilling to reopen the 
Danish controversy, and it was perhaps felt that Lord ELten- 
BOROUGH's protest extended far beyond the immediate occa- 
sion. It is well that Mr. Coppen’s doctrines should be 
repudiated by the eloquent champion of a morality which is 
at least theoretically nobler, as it is more consistent with 
English traditions. General principles, like first causes, are 
often barren of results when they are applied to the decision 
of practical questions. In almost all quarrels there is injustice 
on both sides; and a, bystander incurs, by voluntary inter- 
ference, the responsibility of acts which his conscience 
condemns. Nevertheless, it is neither right nor practicable to 
maintain a perpetual neutrality, nor can inaction in any case be 
justified by purely selfish reasons. Power ought to be held in 
trust for the prevention of wrong, nor is it expedient that a 
great nation should sacrifice its influence in the councils of the 
civilized world. As Lord ELLensoroucH said, with rhetorical 
or epigrammatic terseness, diplomacy is armed reason, and ° 
its effect depends chiefly on the strength which exists in the 
background, and on the known willingness to exert it. In 
the Polish dispute of last year, as well as in the more recent 
Danish complications, aggressive Powers disregarded the re- 
monstrances of England because it was certain or probable 
that the failure of the negotiations would not produce a war. 
The success of the calculations of Russia and of the German 
Powers may not improbably encourage further encroachments, 
but even the most timid Government can only disarm its 
diplomatic reason to a limited extent. It is impossible for 
foreign Powers to infer, from the pacific policy of England, that 
the national resources are impaired. Unwillingness to engage 
in war may be affected by many contingencies, and especially 
by the insolence which it sometimes tends to provoke. Financial 
embarrassment, commercial decay, and the decline of popu- 
lation would be more permanent securities to the enemies or 
rivals of England. 

In condemning with lofty eloquence the conspiracies of 
despotic rulers against national liberty, Lord ELLENsorovaH 
proved his exemption from the retrograde prejudices of some 
members of both political parties. Only a few years ago, the 
majority of the House of Lords was unfriendly to Italy, and 
before the Crimean war the encroachments of Russia were 
regarded with a certain amount of complacency. The 
rumoured revival of the Holy Alliance caused general irrita- 
tion, because the members of the supposed league had recently 
outraged English feeling by violent proceedings in Poland and 
in the Danish peninsula; but it may be doubted whether the 
suppression of popular government by Prussia or Austria 
would be wholly unwelcome to a certain class of English 
politicians. Whatever may be the nature and the closeness 
of the connexion which now unites the three Powers, it is 
obvious that the combination would have been promoted 
by a war between England and Germany. The best 
security against the Holy Alliance is to be found in 
the operation of the same causes which dissolved the 
former union. Austria is still jealous of the policy of Russia 
in Eastern Europe, and of the ambitious designs of Prussia in 
Germany. It might have been thought, after the reaction of 
1849, aud the march of a Russian army into Hungary, that 
absolute monarchy was once more secured by a perfect 
concert among the great military Powers; yet Prussia and 
Austria were on the brink of war in 1850, and four or five 
years afterwards a rupture, which was supposed to be final, 
divided Austria from Russia. Internal changes affected the 
foreign policy of both the great German Governments, nor 
can it be supposed that the desire for a constitutional system 
is already obsolete. It was from no love of freedom that the 
late King of Prussta and the present Emperor of Austria 
established or extended Parliamentary institutions. Although 
Continental Houses of Commons seem to English judgments 
unduly patient, their influence cannot be altogether left out 
of consideration in discussions on the policy of the different 
Governments. 


The world might have improved faster, but it has certainly 
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not gone back in the half-century which has intervened since 
the first conception of the Holy Alliance. As Lord Russet, 
observed, the absolutist invasions of Spain and of Naples have 
failed to perpetuate the oppression of France or ‘of Austria. 
A free kingdom has been established in Italy, and Spain 
enjoys as much liberty as is compatible with religious bigotry 
and with the corruptions of the Court. A renewed Congress 
of Verona would no longer be able to execute by a French 
army the decrees of the Northern Powers. Lord ELen- 
BOROUGH, indeed, complained that the conquest of Schleswig 
and Holstein differed in kind from the occupation of Spain or 
of Naples by the officious allies of deposed monarchs. It is 
true that the absolute Sovereigns of 1820 shrank from dis- 
turbing the territorial arrangements of the Treaty of Vienna; 
and it may be added that the petty Italian princes were 
practically the vassals of Austria. The conquest of the 
Danish Duchies is, in one sense, a more fundamental 
change; but it has only been rendered possible by the exist- 
ence of a strong popular feeling in Germany, which 
would, forty years ago, have been thought altogether 
revolutionary. It is undoubtedly absurd that Prussia 
should vindicate constitutional franchises, and that Austria 
should insist on the rights of nationalities; but, according 
to the universal German belief, Schleswig and Holstein 
have been emancipated from alien and illegal oppression. 
The Prussian Minister who at present largely influences 
the policy of Europe belongs to the school of ScHWARZENBERG 
rather than to that of Merrernicn. Daring, versatile, ambi- 
tious, and despotic, Count Bismark is uninfluenced by any 
fanatical attachment to the cause either of legitimacy or of 
order. He has gratified the vanity both of the Court and of 
the nation, and he has for the time reduced Austria to a 
secondary position in Germany. If he were likely to succeed 
in creating a great North German Power, he would effectually 
relieve Prussia from that dependence on Russia which is the 
most permanent relic of the Holy Alliance. He is likely to 
be baffled by the opposition of the national party and of the 
minor States; and the Liberal agitation in Germany is of itself 
@ security against some of the dangers which Lord ELien- 
BOROUGH apprehends. There is no immediate necessity for 
the formation of a counter alliance between England and 
France, but it will arise of itself if it is required. 


AMERICA. 


CT was natural that the Federal authorities should be surprised 
and alarmed by the presence of a hostile force in the 
vicinity both of Baltimore and Washington ; but their military 
advisers probably satisfied themselves that there was no 
immediate reason to apprehend an attack on either city. The 
invading force, whether it was large or small, bore the character 
of a moveable column, as it retained no regular communi- 
cation with any permanent base of operations. Unless General 
Earty has suffered loss in his retreat, it may be presumed 
that the objects of his incursion have been fully attained. The 
Confederates have taken away abundant booty, they have 
interrupted for some days the communications by railway and 
telegraph, and it seems that they have forced Grant to send 
a detachment from his army for the protection of the capital. 
Unless the fortune of the war materially changes, there is 
every reason to suppose that the visit will be repeated. It 
must be an agreeable change to the Confederates to live in an 
enemy’s country which has scarcely felt the ravages of the 
war, and hereafter no inconvenience will be apprehended 
by them from the peaceable militia force of Pennsylvania. 
It would, however, be highly imprudent to remain too 
long on the north side of the Potomac. Sleepy volun- 
teers and militiamen said, in answer to Mr. Curtis's 
remonstrances, that it was only an invasion, and the event has 
proved that they were right. When the next Confederate 
column appears, previous experience will add irresistible force 
to the argument for remaining quietly at home. It is also 
desirable to allow time for the collection of stores at the differ- 
ent stations. Martinsburg and Harper’s Ferry are better to 
the Confederates than magazines of their own, because they 
are periodically replenished by their adversaries at the 

of the Washington T . The Presipent and his advisers 
habitually employ their most incompetent generals in Western 
Virginia, as if for the purpose of inviting invasion by the 
road of the Upper Potomac. Sicex seems to have remained 
safe within his lines on the Maryland heights while the Con- 
federates defeated General WatLace at Frederick, and while 
they threatened the suburbs of Baltimore and Washington. 
It was asserted that General Hunter, who was last heard of 
in retreat from Lynchburg, was following close in the track 


of the invading force ; but General Earty, who was probably 
better informed, treated the Federal army of Western Vir- 
ginia with entire indifference, having perhaps reduced Hunter 
to compulsory inaction by seizing his magazines at Martinsburg. 

It isremarkable that the Federal Government had not, at the 
date of the last reports, ascertained the direction of the Confede- 
rate retreat. The Southern army is reported to have recrossed 
the Potomac at a considerable p raise below Harper’s Ferry, 
and it was even asserted that trains were running to Manassas, 
though it is difficult to understand how the railroad can have 
been repaired and provided with the necessary rolling stock. 
There is no doubt that the whole district which was traversed 
by Grant in his advance may now be occupied by the Con- 
federates with impunity, if only they can procure the means 
of subsistence. As the Federal commander has his base on the 
sea, an army at Manassas or Spottsylvania would have no 
means of disturbing his communications; but it is possible 
that the Confederate generals may, as in the first campaign of 
the war, establish batteries on the south bank of the Potomac 
for the purpose of interfering with the passage of transports. 
The interruption of Federal supplies would be an invaluable 
service to the defenders of Richmond. The Florida has con- 
trived to impede the navigation of the Chesapeake, at the same 
time that the railways were cut to the north and west of 
Washington. There are probably large accumulations of stores 
and provisions at City Point, but if the stream of supplies 
were partially diverted, the army might suffer considerable 
inconvenieace. If General Earty can seriously hamper 
Grant's operations, the vicious nature of the original plan of 
the campaign will receive a fresh illustration. It has been said, 
in excuse for the apparently purposeless march from the 
Rapidan to the James River, that the invaders could not afford 
to leave Washington uncovered. It was a sufficient answer 
that the 60,000 or 80,000 men who were lost in the advance 
would have been enough to secure the capital from all moles- 
tation, and that they would at least have been more available 
alive than dead. It now appears that Washington is, after all, 
wholly unprotected, — by its own defences and by a 
garrison which found itself too weak to offer any opposition to 
the Confederates in the open field. The whole course of the 
war, since the beginning of May, has justified the strategy of 
M‘CLELLAN in 1862, although it is still possible that, by the 
employment of enormous resources, the Federals may at last 
attain their object. 

The Northern supporters of the war are entitled to what- 
ever credit may attach to unwavering obstinacy and confi- 
dence. Neither the losses of Grant in his advance, nor the 
moaeet ir delay in the approach to Richmond, have dis- 
turbed their belief that everything is progressing favourably 
in the best of all possible campaigns. It has become an 
article of the Republican faith that Grant is gradually 
starving Lee into the necessity of retreat, and that the scene 
of war will next year be transferred to North Carolina. It 
would be rash to form a confident opinion from the scanty 
information furnished by the newspaper correspondents and 
the War Department. At the date of the last accounts, a month 
had elapsed without any movement on the Federal side, and as it 
was not understood that Grant was expecting reinforcements, it 
is difficult to explain his delay except by the supposition that he 
was no longer strong enough to make a forward movement. 
His cavalry has been seriously weakened by recent losses, and 
the defences of Petersburg, as well as of Richmond, have 
probably been repaired and en during the suspension of 
active movements. It is said that General Hitt was threat- 
ening the Federal left wing, but it is scarcely probable that 
General Lee would risk a heavy loss of life by attacking Grant in 
his'intrenchments. Activity on the side of the weaker combatant 
sometimes indicates distress, and 0 6 Grant’s numbers 
may have been temporarily reduced by the despatch of rein- 
forcements to the garrison of Washington, it is probable that 
a third’ of Ler’s army is now absent in Western or Northern 
Virginia. There seems to be no cause for the buoyancy of 
Federal expectations, except the steady and unaccountable 
progress of SHERMAN in Georgia. General Jonnston has suc- 
cessively abandoned one position after another, until his enemy 
has pressed him to the ig & ey of Atlanta, without fighting 
a single pitched battle. ly in July, the invading army 
passed the Chattahoochie without opposition, and the prize of 
the campaign is already in sight. It is still possible that 
JOHNSTON may have acted on a prudent and consistent plan 
in drawing SHERMAN forward to the greatest possible distance 
from his base; and, if Atlanta is armed and provisioned for a 
siege, the Federal army may be detained in the heart of the 
enemy’s country while forces are collected from all quarters to 
intercept his retreat. It is impossible, however, to estimate the 


probabilities of the campaign in the absence of a sufficient 
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measure of the Confederate general's abilities. Jounston has 
done nothing to justify his reputation since he defeated 
M‘CLELLAN on the Chickahominy. He was partly responsible 
for the loss of Vicksburg, and during the whole of last year 
he was, perhaps by no fault of his own, unable to offer effec- 
tive resistance to the Federal armies. At the commencement 
of Serman’s advance, the Confederate force was probably 
insignificant, but by this time a considerable army ought to 
be assembled. Much dissatisfaction prevails at Richmond, 
where Jounston’s strength must be accurately known, and it 
is strange that nothing has been heard of the columns which 
were supposed to be operating on Suerman’s rear. General 
Wueeter and General Forrest were not known to have any 
enemy to deal with except the detachments which Snerman 
had left behind at different points to guard his magazine. As 
the Federal general seems to be cautious as well as resolute, 
he would scarcely have approached Atlanta unless he was 
satisfied that his communications were safe. No Federal 
commander has hitherto advanced to so great a distance from 
the sea or from a navigable river. 

The threatened conscription, which was to commence at the 
beginning of July, has not yet been enforced. The Mayor of 
New York, who was last year opposed to the draft, has taken 
the opportunity of the Confederate inroad to propound the 
singular maxim that patriotism is enlightened selfishness ; and 
the self of which he speaks is not the Federal Union, but the 
State, or rather the City, of New York. The immediate pur- 
pose of the declaration was to prevent the militia from obeying 
the summons of the Presipent, and no conclusive argument 
was required to impede the discharge of an eminently disa- 
greeable duty. The Mayor professes to fear that the public 
peace might be disturbed in the absence of the militia, but 
his doctrine of enlightened selfishness goes further than his 
special excuse. The supply of conscripts or recruits is more 
indispensable to the continuance of the war than the readiness 
of the militia to check the invasionof Maryland. If the Presi- 
pent finds himself unable to repair the losses of the army, the 
war must, after the campaign of the present year, assume an 
entirely different character. 


THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 


FY. unfortunate casualty damped what would otherwise 
have been the entire success of the Wimbledon meeting, 
and though. the fatal result which was at first feared is not 
now apprehended, the fact that a man was shot through the 
body in the performance of his duty is apt to leave an uneasy 
impression as to the efficiency of the means adopted for 
guarding against accident. To any one accustomed to mili- 
tary practice, it must seem unaccountable that a rifle should, 
under any circumstances, have been fired when the danger 
signal was seen to be flying; but it is said that this was done 
on two occasions—once when the markers were painting out 
an iron target and narrowly escaped being shot, and again 
when the bullet passed through a card target and through the 
body of the unhappy marker who now lies wounded in the 
Camp. For such occurrences no blame can attach to the 
sia of the Council, any more than a Railway 
Company can be condemned when an engine-driver wilfully 
runs past a danger-signal and smashes a train in a station. 
The signal used was one that could not be, and was not, mis- 
taken, and beyond this no precaution can possibly go. It 
is perhaps as well that these reckless shots were fired, not by 
Volunteers, but by steady and experienced non-commissioned 
officers of the regular army, and that the accident may be 
fairly expected not to recur, and cannot at any rate be ascribed 
to any supposed lack of discipline in the Volunteer troops. 

In almost every other respect, the great shooting festival of 
this year has proved a more brilliant success than any of its 
predecessors. The numbers who attended were larger; the 
weather was all that could be wished, and more than could be 
expected in St. Switnin’s week; the prize-list was ampler 
than ever; and, if rumour be correct, the balance of profit 
far exceeded the returns of any former year. For 
the first time, too, the ground was thronged, not 
only by busy competitors, but by crowds of spectators, 
who seem to have found in the attractions of a picturesque 
encampment, and in such accessories as Moray minstrels, mili- 
tary services, camp-fires, and athletic sports, a charm which 
the dull routine of target-shooting does not possess for any but 
the marksmen engaged. Altogether the scene was full of 
encouragement for those whose experience has taught them to 
look to rifle-shooting as the mainstay of the Volunteer army. 
Whether any improvement can be traced in the skill of our 
riflemen is somewhat doubtful; but all who come to Wimbledoa 
are good enough n::::ksmen for any practical purpose, and it is 


more important to increase the numbers who reach this standard 
than to add yet a little more acc to the achievements of 
the best shots, which have already reached so marvellous a point. 
As in former years, changes in the conditions of shooting render 
any accurate comparisons quite impossible. The weather, it 
is true, was more favourable than ever, and the increased 
number of competitors ought to have raised the winning 
scores as much as it might be expected to depress the average 
results. But against these advantages must be set a reduction 
in the size of the targets, by which many a fair shot came to 
be reckoned among the misses. The reason assigned for the 
change was, however, sufficient, on the assumption, on which 
the arrangements were made, that it was essential to construct 
the targets of iron. With this material it was fourd impracti- 
cable to mark with safety on a target of more than six feet in 
breadth, and it was certainly better to make the scoring in- 
accurate than to run any unn risk of injury to the 
men employed. Though the defects of the scoring told severely 
on many of the competitors, it was generally conceded that, so 
long as targets are made of iron, the mischief cannot be cured. 
Whether any other material could besubstituted with advantage 
was reserved this year for what may be called the experimental 
department, and must still be regarded as an open question. 
But, apart from the difficulties of the small targets, there are 
sufficient indications that we must not expect much further 
improvement in the shooting of the Enfield rifle. In —_ 
contest there is of necessity a mixture of chance and ski 
Sometimes a rifle will excel for a few shots its average per- 
formances, and at others a rifleman will be in more than his 
ordinary condition for shooting. It is not very difficult, from 
the contests of this year, to discriminate the elements of good 
shooting and good luck sufficiently to form some judgment of 
what may fairly be looked for from a body of skilled riflemen. 
There were two great Enfield competitions—one among 
two thousand volunteers, and the other between forty of 
the picked marksmen of England and Scotland. In skill, 
the forty were far above the average of the competitors 
for the Queen’s Prize; but the additional chances given 
by the large number of competitors made the upper scores 
for the Queen’s Prize from 15 to 20 per cent. better than 
those of the picked forty, the latter being not much 
beyond the ordinary average of a good battalion team. 
The importance of this is in showing that the skill 
already attained by a large number of the Volunteers 
exhausts the capabilities of their weapon, and that they 
well deserve to be supplied with an arm of greater pre- 
cision. The international small-bore contest has ended as 
the great majority of spectators of either country must have 
wished. Scotland has carried off the shield, and now that 
both sides have had their turn of success, the ent 
interest of the match is thoroughly secured. To the English 
competitors it must have been a little vexatious to lose the 
day by the unfortunate break-down of their Captain, but if 
this was more than an accident they have the remedy in their 
own hands. The upshot of the great contest of all—that for 
the Queen’s Prize—has given as much general satisfaction as 
can be expected where one corps only can wear the laurel. 
The London Rifle Brigade has long been known as one of the 
strongest and most efficient of our Volunteer regiments, and 
well deserves the honour which Mr. Wyatt has won for it. 
Even to those who took but little interest in the actual 
firing, the Common had abundance of attractions. The Camp 
has now grown to very considerable dimensions, and all the 
arrangements for the comfort and amusement of the men and 
their visitors, and for the orderly management of the whole 
meeting, were as near perfection as they could be. To bring 
a Wimbledon fortnight to a conclusion without a hitch which 
can be fairly charged to the authorities, is a very creditable 
feat of administration, and though we have sometimes regretted 
that the legislative functions of the Council should have been 
almost exclusively absorbed by the Chairman, there can be 
no doubt that the actual working machinery of the Wimbledon 
meeting runs all the more smoothly for being under 
rather absolute dominion. If Lord Excuo is greedy of power, 
he is also a glutton for work, and it is to him and his 
invaluable assistant, Captain Page, that the order and comfort 
of the Wimbledon meeting have been mainly due. The 
present year has been remarkable, beyond any other, for the 
importance of the experiments which it helped to 
decide. Foremost among these has been the competition 
for the Marquis of TweeppaLe’s prizes, the object of 
which was to submit to a searching test the best military 
breech and muzzle-loaders which the gun-makers could 
duce. For this purpose, each rifle was to fire one hundred 
shots for speed, and then ten deliberate rounds specially fox 
accuracy. ‘This process was to be repeated on four succes- 
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sive days, without any intermediate cleaning of the rifles; the 
prizes to be awarded to the arms judged to be the best, having 
regard to all the considerations which are of importance in 
military service. Separate prizes were offered for the muzzle- 
loading and breech-loading weapons, but, as the conditions 
were the same, an opportunity was afforded of judging of their 
comparative merits. So far as the contest has gone, the 
results have been most surprising. The muzzle-loaders have 
far surpassed the breech-loaders in accuracy, Mr. WHITWORTH 
leading as usual; and even in rapidity, the Whitworth has 
beaten all but two or three of the newer description of weapon. 
Many incidents of the competition have shown, however, 
that very few of the other rifles have had justice done them 
by the way in which they were handled, while Mr. Wurt- 
worTH always comes into a contest prepared at all points. His 
machines seem to have almost the intelligence of men, and 
his men almost the precision of machinery. Mr. Leace with 
a Whitworth rifle in his hands is a perfect combination of 
personal skill and mechanical art, and those who saw him fire 
100 admirably-aimed shots in less than twenty-five minutes 
might well begin to doubt the need of breech-loaders, Mr. 
Riasy gives promise of rivalling his formidable competitor 
whenever he shall give sufficient care to preliminary practice, 
which on this occasion, as at the trials at Woolwich, he seems 
altogether to have neglected. In one instance, a breech- 
loader got through its 100 rounds in about half the time of 
the Whitworth ; but this was only done by firing at a reckless 
pace, which made a hit quite an exceptional event. Mr. 
Henry, however, made very good practice with a breech- 
loader, at % pace about one-third better than that of the Whit- 
worth. Whatever the upshot of the trial may be, it will do 
mete towards solving the great question of the armament of 
our trvops than all the inquiries that have yet been instituted 
by Government Committees. There was something to be 
learned also from an experimental competition with telescope- 
rifles. As had been anticipated from the smallness of the 
prize-list, very few riflemen had been at the cost of 
supplying themselves with efficient telescopes. There were, 
however, two or three rifles fitted with telescopes of some pre- 
tensions to accuracy, but the palm was carried off by a com- 
paratively rude instrument in the hands of a very first-rate 
shot; a further proof, if any were needed, that the encourage- 
ment of the best weapons would by no means eliminate skill and 
reduce all riflemen to a dead level. 

Another experiment—namely, the trial of new materials for 
targets—was interrupted by the sad accident to which we have 
referred, and cannot be said to have led to any definite con- 
clusion. The pasteboard targets were in high favour among 
those who shot at them, both for accuracy and safety, up to 
the moment of the accident, and their advocates insist, with 
apparent reason, that a misfortune which was caused by a 
defiance of remarkably clear signals is no better ground for 
questioning the safety of the system employed than accidents 
from the same cause which have happened with iron targets. 
This point, however, demands the most searching inquiry ; 
and at present it is better not to pursue the discussion, to 
which we should not have referred at all but for an attempt 
which has been made to prejudge the question. After the 
first few days of the meeting, when nearly all the competitors 
had been fully occupied in shooting at the iron targets for the 
Queen’s and other prizes, Lord Excuo, without any previous 
notice of his design to those who were interested in the 
question, suddenly plunged into the midst of a group of 
men who were listening to a band, and of whom probably 
not one in fifty had examined the card targets, and extracted 
from them a shout in favour of iron, which his Lordship 
appeared to regard as a conclusive decision of the Volunteers 
on the subject. Probably, on reflection, it will be found 
unadvisable, in preparing the report of the meeting, to rely on 
this incident. The real question is whether those who have 
tried both prefer the sound of the iron to the superior size 
and accuracy obtainable with pasteboard. It is a question on 
which difference of opinion is intelligible, but it will scarcely 
be settled on a satisfactory footing by any hasty and one-sided 
proceeding such as that we have referred to. This little episode 
was, however, the only mistake made in the conduct of the 
meeting ; and the Volunteers departed well pleased with their 
entertainment, and, we hope, with a full determination to 
acquit themselves, if possible, even better in 1865 than they 
have done in 1864. 


THE SESSION. 
dtp Session that has now come to a close has been distin- 
guished from its predecessors by having witnessed the only 
great party that has been fought during the existence of 


the present Parliament. But it has been distinguished ~ nothing 
else. No domestic measure of importance has been carried ; no new 
reputations have been made; no political leader, except perhaps 
Lord Russell, has altered his position. At the same time, it must 
be owned that the — Parliament, when fairly called on to do 
its best, has shown that it has not sunk below the level of its 
former fame. There was abundance of that power displayed in the 
debate on Mr. Disraeli’s motion which, in its various forms, consti- 
tutes the glory of a representative assembly. But the palm, on 
this occasion, fell to the lot neither of the professed supporters nor 
of the professed opponents of the Ministry. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to whebelies that this was obviously due in a great. 
measure to the difficulties which the case to be argued offered to- 
the holders or expectants of office. Mr. Gladstone has seldom 
been more ingenious or dexterous than he was on this occa- 
sion; and it was not his fault that he had to maintain two. 
propositions so wholly inconsistent as that England was pre- 
vented by nothing except the refusal of French support from 
going to war to maintain the Treaty of London, and that it 
would have been very wrong to have maintained the Treaty of 
London against the notorious wishes of the inhabitants of the 
Duchies. The speeches of General Peel and Lord Robert Cecil, 
again, fully satisfied the expectations of their friends; but no 
— could have made it more evident that the policy of the 
nservatives was really and at heart a war policy, and that the 
Government, at whatever expense of consistency, having been the 
first to see that the nation was bent on peace, might fairly claim 
to have the benefit of its discernment. The opening which the 
situation gave to the independent members was obvious, and was 
not lost . them. They could abuse Lord Russell to their 
hearts’ content. They could make fun of his blunders, and expose 
the glaring inconsistencies — . But, at the same time, they 
were at li to remember—what the Conservatives were bound 
to forget—that, if the Government had wavered, the nation had 
wavered also; and that, obvious as the folly appeared in June of 
coercing reluctant Schleswigers to receive a Duke they disliked, 
the number of those who had seen the obviousness of this folly in 
January was comparatively small. They also could put the issue 
fairly, and ask whether it was really for the advantage of the 
nation that Mr. Disraeli and Lord Malmes' should — the 
rene policy of England at this crisis. Thus they the 
delightful opportunity of abusing authorities whom they were 
still pre to protect, or at least were not prepared to 
displace. A finer field for the ora which draws its in- 
spiration from contempt, and secures for its utterer a halo- 
of superiority which he does not directly claim, could not 
be imagined. Mr. Cobden, Mr. Horsman, and Mr. Bernal 
Osborne were equal to the occasion, and each secured 
a peculiar and personal triumph of his own. Mr. Cobden almost. 
rsuaded the country that it had learned to accept his great 
octrine of absolute abstinence from all interference in Conti- 
nental affairs. Mr. Horsman discovered an occasion of presenting 
himself to his constituents as a Liberal, and Mr. Bernal Osborne 
managed to stir Lord Palmerston into an excess of personal ani- 
mosity which promises to provide the prime joker ws Parliament 
with so convenient a butt as an angry Premier. 

We have been invited to console ourselves for the discredit 
incurred by abandoning the Danes — or, to speak more accu- 
rately, by failing to declare expressly that we were not going to 
support them, after having given them reasonable hopes of our 
support; and the chief source of our consolation is to be the belief 
that we have invented a new Foreign Policy. If we are going to 


| have quite a new line of cone vom be 1s not worth attending to little 


things. The Germans may laugh at us; the House of Lords may 
have resolved that the just influence of England has been 
impaired, without any more notice of the resolution being taken 
than if it were the decision of the Discussion Forum in Leicester 
Square; Lord Russell may rest thankfully in the Foreign Office, 
although he was censured by every single speaker in the House of 
Commons, except those whom official ties to defend him : 
but a bran-new foreign policy is such a great thing to have got 
that these trifles may be di ed. Future Parliaments will have 
to learn what this new foreign policy is; but it may be acknow- 
ledged that the nation is beginning to accept two great truths. 
The first is, that the facts of the case, and not the traditions of 
diplomacy, ought to determine the conduct of the nation at a 
great crisis. It was in some respects fortunate that the leaders 
of both prs were successively concerned in negotiating the 
Treaty 2, by which England agreed to help Russia diplo- 
matically to humiliate Germany and coerce Schleswig-Holstein. 
It thus became obvious that, in determining great questions 
of a policy, there must be some other check than that 
which the substitution of Lord Malmesbury for a Whig Secretary 
can supply; and this check can only be found in that right of 
investigating the whole matter for itself which the nation claims 
when the time for acting or not acting arrives. Secondly, we 
seem to be arriving at the conclusion that when we have made a 
great blunder, or are obviously doing no good with all the pains 
we take, we will fer short and retrieve our position. The 
country has been 'y scandalized by the revelations that have 
been made in Pafliam ent of the disastrous mismanagement that 
has caused our losses in New Zealand and in Western Africa. 
The indignation aroused by the discovery that some of our finest 
troops have been sacrificed because they were ordered, by the 
people who are called Ministers in New Zealand, to attempt an 
enterprise condemned by the military authorities, has.em ed 
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Mr. Cardwell to give positive directions to the Governor that he 
is, for the future, to exclude the local authorities from any inter- 
ference with the management of the troops, The sacrifice of life in 
raids like the Ashantee expedition ap to be due to the restless 
ambition of petty Governors, and to the impunity with which the 
Home authorities have allowed the heads of our African settlements 
to vary the terrible monotony of their life-in-death by organizing 
enterprises so useless and hopeless as to relieve the ghastl 
horrors of their results by the air of ridiculousness with whic 
they are surrounded. The Governor of Lagos, it appears—a gentle- 
man tempted by a salary which, as it was remarked in the 
House, would not induce.a decent apothecary to desert a country 
town for Africa—has had a private war all of his own, without any 
account-of it ever having given to Parliament. Here, too, 
the change required is ay ana and will in all probability 
be made. Mr. Cardwell, like most new brooms, is prepared to 
a py particularly when he knows he is being looked at; 
and he has informed the African Governors that they are to 
restrict their ambition to the circle of the miserable forts over 
which the errors of a wasted youth have, in most cases, compelled 
them to preside. 

The waste of life and money to which our African Governors 
have condemned us naturally led Parliament to consider, although 
in a very cursory way, whether the main object of all our exertions 
in Africa was worth its cost. It was impossible that a desultory 
discussion in the House of Commons should dispose of so grave a 
question as the general expediency of trying to prevent the slave 
trade. But there is so much apparent mismanagement about the 
system we pursue, that it is hard to believe we get our money’s 
worth for our money. Itisconsidered that the greatest advantage 
that could be offered to the traders e in running the 
blockade for slaves would be the power of decoying the vessels of 
the blockading squadron to chase them. To prevent this, it is said 
that vessels incapable of going more than seven or eight knots an 
hour are put on the station, so that all idea of ing any one is 
made impossible. If this is the way in which we stop the slave 
trade now, if of slaves are taken with comparative ease 
and safety to Cuba, and if it were really to be made certain that 
we could not do much to prevent the traffic without engaging in 
those quarrels of the natives which lead to Ashantee and Lagos 
wars, wé should soon grow inclined to recall our African squadron, 
and perhaps abandon our African settlements. But there is no 
one system of foreign policy, whether new or old, that can be 
applied everywhere. It would not follow that, because we gave up 
Lagos and Sierra Leone, we should give up those positions in the 
East which are held to facilitate our trade. The subject of China 
has often been brought forward jluring the past Session ; and those 
who have wished to show that the interference we exercise in China, 
however limited it may be, might easily involve us in very serious 
dangers, have had a light task. But Parliament is not 

pared to offer any serious obstacles to the free action of the 

«alter in China, Our merchants want to trade; existing 
treaties offer certain facilities for trading; and the Government 
does not like to see these facilities withheld, and a great oppor- 
tunity lost, for want of a little ready help, Mr. Liddell Mr. 
Cobden have been equally unsuccessful in trying to commit the 
House to a og that can be really called opposed to that 
adopted by the Government, which consists in an interference 
limited and involuntary, but continual and decisive. It is also 
obvious that the acknowledged representatives of England in 
China act as checks on their own countrymen quite as much as 
on the Chinese. English traders will go to China, and the 
Government has both to protect and to restrain them; and as, 
since the refusal of the Chinese Government to accept Captain 
Osborn’s services, the English Government has decided to con- 
fine its efforts to the defence of the Treaty ports, no one except 
Mr. Cobden thinks that the action of England in China could 
materially lessened. In the absence of an t blunder and any 
fron mismanagement, private members eel obliged to let the 

overnment do very much what it is prepared to pronounce 
necessary in the East. At the beginning of the Session, the 
burning of sima was supposed to furnish matter of serious 
accusation against the Government, until some members of un- 
doubted Oriental experience explained that Eastern le posi- 
tively like having their houses burnt over their h At the 
end of the Session, it was announced that Sir Rutherford Alcock 
had succeeded in getting into Japan 800 more British soldiers, to 
aid him in his diplomatic difficulties. 

There is not the slightest reason to suppose that our tendency 
to interfere in the affairs of foreign countries is much greater or 
much less now than it was last year. The question of peace 
or war was never fairly raised in the case of Denmark, for the 
cause of Denmark was not tenable, and the disinclination of the 
Queen and the Court to a war with Prussia—although it would 
doubtless have faded away at the first clear call of duty—had its 

effect when the duty was more than doubtful, and possibly hampered 
both the Ministry and the Opposition more than was quite right. 
We have perhaps made foreigners understand, better than they 
did, that the probable course of our policy is not always to be 
guessed from reading and hearing what is said by those who are 
under no serious responsibility. The e critics of the 
Continent, who saw in the welcome given to Garibaldi 
the signs of a great political movement, may be excused for 
not bes gm that one of the charms for the 
English public which Garibaldi was that he was con- 
nected with a whole set of political notious and aims which 


no one could sup; that England was going to fight for. 
A hero, a real fighting hero, many hy the nations to rise, but not 
shaping his appeal so as to rouse the conscience of was 
exactly calculated to waken in the hearts of Englishmen those 
noble but vague sentiments which are associated with the i 

of Continental freedom. But although we cannot believe that 
Garibaldi’s reception would have been what it was if those who 
received him had su they were fomenting a war in 
which England would take a part, there was a heartiness 
and a unanimity in the affair which showed England to great 


advantage. Fortunately, the only cloud that seemed likely 
to mar the general effect blew quickly over, and the positive 
assurances of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville convinced every 


one that Garibaldi had not been hurried out of the country to 
please the Emperor of the French. 

If, however, a clear case arose, and our honour, or our interests, 
or the prospect of doing a great practicable service to E 
invited us to fight, nothing that has happened this Session can be 
considered to prove that we should hold . Every one has learnt 
with pleasure that, in face of the revival of the Holy Alliance, 
although in a mild and non-aggressive shape, the alliance of 
England with France has become much more cordial. When 
France and England are agreed, they can generally reckon on 
carrying out their common aims; and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
has given a oo that may be useful on the Continent, by 
eliciting from Lord Russell a distinct statement that the suspected 
intimacy of the great German Powers with Russia has drawn 
England and France more closely together. The visit of Lord 
Clarendon to Paris appears to have been successful as an overture 
of reconciliation, and the official papers of France are now loud in 
their assurances of the harmony with which the Emperor’s Govern- 
ment can work with a Liberal Ministry in England. If we are good 
friends with France, and have no apparent ground of st with 
the United States, we may be tolerably at our ease. Fortunately 
nothing has happened this Session which has caused the wisdom 
of our neutrality towards America to be questioned. We know 
that Federal agents enlist soldiers in Ireland, but we cannot prove 
it, and so we have to wink at what we cannot help. Parliament 
has, in fact, had to trouble itself very little about America; 
and even when, as in the seizure of the steam-rams, and in the 
instructions given with regard to the Tuscaloosa, the Government 
has committed technical errors, the course itjhas adopted has 
been condoned and approved in the main both in and out of 
Parliament. The explicit declaration of the views of the mercan- 
tile community, made by Mr. Baring, has prevented any inclination 
of the Opposition to win a triumph at the expense of 
involving England in future di ties; and in many instances, as 
in that of the Saxon, the Government has been so obviously right, 
that no opportunity of attacking it has been afforded. 

The contents of the Budget were so generally and so accurately 
anticipated, and provoked so little complaint, that the interest 
which is generally felt in the financial statement was eclipsed by 
that which was awakened by Mr. Gladstone’s Annuities Bill. 
the r classes are half as badly treated by Friendly Societies 
as Mr. Gladstone represents, and if they are half as ready as he 
hopes to take advantage of the machinery for saving which he has 
invented, he will have conferred a very great benefit on them, and 
rendered a very substantial aid to all who are trying to help them. 
His fortunate discovery that no elaborate inquiry iito the value of 
lives is nec for the prudent granting of insurances removes the 

test of all the practical difficulties in the working of the system, 
if only the proposition is true. It was not, however, to be su 
re however simple the Budget might be, and however plausible 
is scheme for making the poor save might be, that he would go 
through the Session without one or two quarrels and one or 
two startling acts of imprudence. Mr. Sheridan seemed to unite 
every qualification needed in an easy victim, but even a worm 
will turn, and when Mr. Sheridan turned he turned with great 
effect. He showed that Mr. Gladstone had been very inaccurate 
and very unjust, and the House Seeger as it will always applaud 
when any one offers a spirited defence of his own epee conduct. 
The imprudence of which Mr. Gladstone was guilty when he an- 
cemeel his new theory of the franchise was much more serious. 
He may be correct in his calculations that some extension of the fran- 
chise will come in his day, and he may be sincere in his wish to find 
some theory which will justify him to himself if he tries to grasp 
the advantage of heading the movement when it is ripe. But he 
was trifling with his intellectual reputation when he started the 
strange discovery that every one has a right to vote, and that the 
onus probandi rests on those who in any case deny that the right 
onght to be exercised. The readiness, too, with which he disso- 
ciated himself from his colleagues, and occupied a position on so 
leading a question that was exclusively his own, produced a pain- 
ful impression, and created a natural suspicion that he was 
manceuvring for his own future advantage. The preface which 
he prefixed to the printed report of his s ailed both to 
remove this impression, and to diminish the belief with which he 
had inspired Aiticiane of an extreme cast, that he is the only good 
sound Radi in the Cabinet. 

When a Chancellor of the Exchequer is also the most ‘effective 
speaker of his party, he may commit even graver faults than these 
with impunity. But lesser men are not so difficult to get rid of. 
Two of the ablest of the minor members of the Government have 
been driven from office. Mr. Lowe, indeed, chose to go, but Mr. 
Stansfeld could not it. Both had been imprudent, but 
neither deserved to loge his post, Mr, Lowe ly took huii, 
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because, not belonging to the regular Whig set, he was not 

asi ee by his colleagues, and partly because he could not 
understand that any one could seriously regard Lord Granville as 
the head of the Office. After he had taken the plunge, he easily 
proved that he was personally free from blame, that his honour was 
untarnished, and that his defective vision had been the cause of 
his not seeing that a practice he had forbidden was persisted in by 
his underlings. At the very fag-end of the Session, Lord Palmer- 
ston has paid him the tardy compliment of forcing the few officials 
to be found at Westminster at such a time to declare that the 
resolution which Mr. Lowe resented so deeply, and which was 
carried in a full House, ought not to have been passed. We may 
be sure that Mr. Lowe had harder things to bear than this resolu- 
tion, or he would never have resigned. Mr. Stansfeld, on the other 
hand, was warmly and courageously supported by Lord Palmer- 
ston; but then he was perfectly inoffensive, and had no notion of 
being the head of his Office. Undoubtedly, it was imprudent for 
any one in anything like a Ministerial position to allow the corre- 
mdence of a person like M. Mazzini to be carried on under 

e shelter of his house. There was not the slightest particle of 
what, in England, would be called evidence, to connect Mazzini 
with the recent plot to assassinate the Emperor; but M. Mazzini 
avowedly lives to conspire against Governments, and however 
much Mr. Stansfeld may, as a private man, approve of these 
conspiracies, he is bound, if he is in office, to abstain from giving 
them the slightest aid or countenance. Obviously, the expression 
of this in the House would have had the desired effect, and Mr. 
Stansfeld might have been trusted to be more prudent for the 
future, and might have been left to continue those investigations 
into the management of the dockyards which he was said to be 
ams: Pag effectively. But the Conservatives were out of 

umour; they were dissatisfied with the inactivity on the Danish 
question to which they were condemned, and they hungered for 
2 victim. Mr. Stansfeld came in their way, and they never rested 
till they had crushed him. 

The social reforms of the Session have been neither nume- 
rous nor conspicuous. The most) important success has been 
the passing of the Street Music Bill, and the most important 
failure has been the withdrawal of the Chancellor’s Bill for 
the improvement or alteration of the County Courts, Two 
questions of practical jurisprudence so important to the masses 
as the proper time for the limitation of actions for goods sold, 
and the proper bounds of imprisonment in civil cases, could scarcely 
be disposed of satisfactorily in tlte first Session in which they were 
mooted. The Chancellor has called the attention of the legal 
profession and of the public.to them, and has inspired a notion 
that some change is desirable; but a much more thorough 
ventilation of the whole subject is necessary before an acceptable, 
salutary, and final change can be brought about. Happily, there 
was no need for any elaborate discussion of the Street Music Bill. 
The law, as it stood, was too absurd. No ingenuity could 
plausibly maintain that, if musicians were to be removed for a 
reasonable cause, the only method of ascertaining whether a cause 
was reasonable should be to consult a sergeant of police at a 
distance from the scene of confusion. Street organs are a most 
terribic infliction to those who dislike them, and it is difficult to 
believe that the pleasure they give in twenty streets is equalled 
by the pain they give in one. In other directions of social im- 
provement Parliament has been less fortunate. It sees evils, but 
cannot provide remedies. It feels, for example, that some change 
ought to be made in the present condition of those convicts who 
are restored to freedom under the deceptive title of ticket-of-leave 
men. But no better improvement has been devised than Mr. Hunt’s 
very unsatisfactory plan of making the ticket-of-leave men report 
themselves once a month to the police. So far as this plan is 
a protest against the easy indifference of the Home Office, it is 
pardonable ; but as a practical measure it has the drawback that it 
effectually prevents the better-disposed from obtaining a good 
situation, and offers no impediment to those who wish to return 
to their former courses, and who will probably be quite content 
that only twenty-nine days in a month should be devoted to 
crime. The blunders of Sir George Grey at the beginning of 
the Session naturally led to a discussion of the expediency of 
capital punishment, and of the merits of the system under which a 
pe acre lives or dies according as petitioners are more or less 
importunate, and the Home Secretary more or less weak. The 
Lords, again, found a congenial topic of discussion in the Report of 
the Public Schools. There was nothing to be done with 
reference to the Report, but there was plenty to be said, and 
the eloquence and prestige of the English aristocracy, which 
had failed to produce the slightest impression on Lord Russell, 
were used with some effect against the practice of Greek prose 
composition. The country may also be congratulated on the 
passing of two salutary measures of domestic police—the Bill 
closing public-houses in London from one to four o’clock in the 
morning, except where, asin the vicinity of railways, refreshments 
being really required, will be supplied under a special license ; and 
the Bill preventing the reckless spread of infectious diseases in 


n towns. 


garriso 
The Indian Budget gave general satisfaction to the public, and |: 


to that very limited portion of the House of Commons which 
thought it worth while to listen to a dreary financial statement 
after the Session was virtually at an end. The expenditure on 
the army seems to have settled itself to an amount that India can 
very well afford'to pay, the amount of the public debt has been 
ciminished, the Income-tax need not be renewed when it expires, 


and five millions of money have been —_ in the last year 
on public works. The estimates for the Home army and nav 
afforded little more occasion for real debate, although the 

of the guns still continues to be fought. We never appear to get 
our promised iron fleet, and the supply of — accommoda- 
tion remains so notoriously inadequate that Mr. Cobden’s proposal 
that our men-of-wer should be built in private yards, and only 
repaired in the Government yards, was met by the unanswerable 
reply that the private contract system is sure to break down at 
the yery time when guns and ships are really wanted, as it could 
not meet the demands of war. Moreover, it is by no means 
evident that Government loses, on the whole, by manufacturing ; 
and the experience of America is not in favour of trusting wholly 
to private sources for national armaments. The coast defences 
appear to on ‘with their accustomed slowness, and Mr. Bernal 
Goleta had an easy task in attacking the mode in which their 
construction is managed. But the inventions both of attack and 
defence are made so much more rapidly than they can be carried 
into execution that the Government is entitled to large indul- 
gence ; and the promptitude with which the lessons of the Danish 
war have been taken to heart, and breech-loaders have been decided 
on for our entire infantry, is very creditable to the authorities. 

On several occasions, the prevailing disputes and dissensions on 
religious questions have come in one shape or other before Parlia- 
ment. The most important attempt at change was the proposal to 
substitute, for many University purposes, a declaration of bond fide 
Church membership for an express assent to the formularies of 
the Church. The vebate was, for the most part, conducted with 
temper and moderation, but it was apparent that no small and 
isolated change on such matters will please or benefit any one, and 
it was not apparent that there was any one who very much eared 
to have the particular change that was proposed. the Lords, 
the inquiry into the functions of Convocation started by Lord 
Houghton gave the Chancellor an opportunity of displaying that 
elaborate otfensiveness which he has so often exhibited on ahumbler 
stage in his professional career. It also tempted the Bishop 
of Oxford to show the inherent weakness of the cause which he 
espouses, and to make it evident that he and Convocation 
really wish to set aside a judicial decision because it happens 
to be, as they think, adverse to them. In one instance, however, 
the theological discussions of the Lords have led to an important 
and an unexpected result. The Bill which the Chancellor brought 
in for endowing the Regius Professorship of Greek at Oxford with 
the next Canonry that fell vacant was very properly allowed to 
drop. It was, as its author owned, a very clumsy method of 
remedying a gross injustice, and it was only defensible on the 
ground that so gross an injustice had better be remedied in a 
clumsy manner than not at all. But the proposal to apply this 
clumsy remedy paved the way for the application of the most 
appropriate and efficacious remedy possible. Peers of every stand- 
ing, and of every shade of opinion, were so earnest and so 
unanimous in their expressions of regret and indignation at the 
treatment which the yr Professor had experienced at the 
hands of the University, that the wirepullers ot Oxford Conser- 
vatism grew ashamed or frightened, and permitted it to be under- 
stood that, before the next Session of Parliament begins, the 
scandal will be removed, an endowment will be voted, and 
the good people who are always ready to rush up from coun 
livings to vote at Oxford will be instructed that theologi 
principles are no longer at stake. 

Ireland, unhappily, is still suffering enough to make it impos- 
sible that a Session should away without some notice being 
taken of her condition. Sir Robert Peel, indeed, spoke of the 
prospects of the country in a tone of confidence which evidently 
encouraged the Irish members, more perhaps than could have 
been expected from the antecedents of the speaker. That some, 
at least, of the calamities of Ireland are passing away is a con- 
clusion which is forced upon us when we think of the once famous 
Irishman who has lately died. The days of Smith O’Brien—the 
days when Irish gentlemen seriously thought of shaking off the 
Saxon yoke by force—now seem as far away, as utterly discon- 
nected from the present, as the days of Ireland before the Union, 
That he lived to be so obscure and harmless was perhaps to be 
imputed to his egregious personal incapacity, as well as to the 
overwhelming strength of England. is strange blunderi 
folly, his absolute inability to measure his aims by his sesuen, aol 
his self-conceit—which rose to the dignity of a monomania—made 
it very evident that he was not destined to be the leader of an 
insurrection, and that, if he went a second time as a rebel into a 
cabbage-garden, he would go there alone. But if he had been 
twenty times as able, and perfectly modest and sensible, he would 
still have outlived the days when a person of his social position 
would have thought of connecting himself with an Irish rebellion, 
It is not Irish gentlemen, but the Fenians, who are now the 
enemies of England, and rebellion can scarcely take a ‘humbler 
form than that. Wretched as Ireland is in many ways, it/is at 
least something that she should have reached the stage when 
rebels and rebellion are ridiculous. 


WAR-CHRISTIANS. 
HAT are War-Christians, and how do they differ from war- 
riors who are Christians, or from Christians who go to 
war? Most people have a vague notion that a War-Christian has 
something to do with Macmillan’s Magazine, and something to do 
with the Federal States, but that is all. The reason appears to be 
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that a War-Christien is simply a person who uses a 
of language about war, and that, as the forms which this language 
takes are very various, War-Christians present themselves in ve 
different lights. How the 1] has come to be employed, 
how far it extends, how far it is justifiable, and how far it is 
repugnant to good sense and good taste, are points which alto- 
gether make up a curious subject of inquiry. It appears to be 
safe to assert that War-Christianity dates its origin from the pe 
ning of the Crimean war. This was the first great war in which 
England had been engaged for forty years. It broke the spell of 
peace, and produced a vivid effect on the imaginations of matiy as 
the harbinger of a new and better era, in which the commercial 
spirit was doomed to grow fainter, and chiv and bravery, and 
honour were once more to rule the world. Mr. Tennyson, more 
especially, embodied this view in poetry. The world was sick 
and unwholesome to such critics as the hero of Maud, and a 
good rough fight, some vigorous bloodshedding, the booming 
of guns, and the sharpening of cutlasses were the appro- 
riate and obvious remedies. It was easy to clothe the same 
idea in religious language. The soldier was then going forth on 
a holy errand, and was hurrying to serve God in the battle-field. 
He was aided in his religious progress by the peril he was in, by 
the duty to his country which he was discharging, and by the 
solemn thoughts which a great cause was qulaciniod to awaken in 
him. Thus war, instead of being regarded as something un- 
Christian—as an evil, at the best, designed to check other and worse 
evils, as a sad calamity to mankind—was regarded as something 
eminently Christian and useful, and as one of the best helps that a 
kind Providence could send to forward men on their perilous path 
to heaven, It was the corrective needed by pious souls against 
the snares of filthy lucre. Men are better, it was said, and 
nations are better, if they fight, than if they do not. They are 
more noble, more God-fearing, less selfish and earthly. And there 
is much truth in this, if we look only at the edification of the 
individual. It is true that men often become better by 
being placed in peril of their lives; and it must be owned that 
although, at first, it seems harsh to regard the world as a place 
where good people are to grow better, and the mass is to remain 
much as it is and meet the fate assigned it, there is much to 
countenance the view. There is nothing but the indestructible 
hope of the human heart, and a vague sense of injustice in the 
arrangement, to be set on the other side. With regard to war, it 
is obvious that, although it does practically minister to the edifica- 
tion of a few, and may tend to inspire a nation with some generous 
and noble thoughts, it debases and demoralizes thousands. It 
relieves some from the restraints of civilization; it awakens in 
others the fierce passions of lust, revenge, and avarice ; it offers to 
others new and iuresistible openings for peculation ; it lessens the 
sobriety and moderation of the community ; and it exercises over 
whole masses of the poor that deadening influence which neces- 
ps J aaem, sooner or later, a lavish expenditure of the national 
wealth. 

In his primary aspect, then, a War-Christian is a person who 
prizes war as an opportunity for the religious edification of indi- 
viduals, at the expense of a vast amount of additional misery and 
degradation among the mass of mankind. But it is natural for a 
person who has got thus far to go a little further, and to speak of 
all warlike operations and all warlike events in religious language. 
Everything ought to be done in a religious spirit, and everything 
can be described in religious language; and so a War-Christian finds 
no difficulty in ing the cause for which he fights as the 
cause of God, and every act he performs as a kind of sacrifice. 
Theoretically, it ought to make no difference what is the object of 
a war, for a soldier has put himself under the orders of the 
authorities, and it is his duty equally to do what he is told 
whether he likes it or not. Perhaps the spiritual edification might 
even be greater when the soldier had a sincere reluctance to engage 
in the quarrel which he was commanded to prosecute, and he might 
set himself to profit by the unpleasantness of the task. War- 
Christians, if they were quite consistent, would tell such a 
regiment as the 43rd that theirs was a glorious and blessed bo 
portunity, such as few regiments enjoyed, and that to be cheerful. 
under the mortification of being sent by a couple of attorneys into 
an unsuitable position, and of shooting down savages for having 
the insolence to defend their native soil, was the most improv- 
ing discipline that Christian soldiers could desire. But War- 
Christians are not so consistent as all this. They admire war on 
religious principles, but it is not all war they admire. They want 
a good popular cause of war before they can be sure that Chris- 
tianity is promoted by the bloodshed, They like something that 
catches strongly hold of the sentiments which they feel do them 
credit, and then they are not concerned to inquire further. If the 
war can be connected with any principle that is dear to them, then 
it is eminently Christian. The Federal cause in America offers 
exactly what they desire. The war is su to be waged by 
the North for the extinction of slavery. isis a greatand a good 
principle, and so the war has satisfied nL nee and is 
unquestionably Christian. And just as a War-Christian, when 
pursuing, as he very reasonably may, his own edification, does not 
trouble himself much about violated homes, and drunken, brutal 
storming-parties, and shoddy contractors, and store swindlers, and 
others of the minor evils of war, so, if there is any one ieature 
in the war, he is captivated with it, and his enthusiasm has the vent 
it desires, although there may be very much to be said against the 
war, and many other highly respectable principles are trodden under- 
foot by it in order to exalt the principle of which he approves. 


particular kind | 


ec rious, and when he passes from thoughts of edifyin 
imeclf’ and upholding a good principle to pliers all his dress 
and fancies and hates and wishes into Christian language. We 
have not got to this stage in England, first, because our War- 
Christians are anwresagege re | people, and are scared at the excesses 
of outrageous bluster; and, secondly, because we have never had 
anything going on here to stir us as deeply as their unhappy civil 
war has stirred the Americans. The full-grown and wholly 
unrestrained War-Christian can, therefore, only be looked for 
among the Yankees. With them he abounds, and he does his 
best to show what he can do if he tries, “See,” he seems to say, 
like Addison on his death-bed, “how a War-Christian can cuss.” 
Parson Brownlow, we believe, is allowed by all competent judges 
to be a finished War-Christian, and he certainly puts things in a 
plain and forcible way. “If I had the power, din” he recently 
remarked, ‘“‘I would arm and uniform in the Federal habiliments 
every wolf and panther and catamount and tiger and bear on the 
mountains of America, every crocodile in the swamps of Florida 
and South Carolina, every negro in the Southern Confederacy, 
and every devil in Hell and Pandemonium.” Of course this 
is carrying things far beyond the love of war for the edifica- 
tion of the individual. It is impossible to suppose that a cata- 
mount uniformed in the Federal habiliments would be better or 
wiser ; but Parson Brownlow was upholding a great principle, and 
only upholding it ratherrecklessly. If, indeed, we are at liberty to 
separate one great principle from all other great _—, to make 
it the test of salvation, and to enforce it upon others by the sword, 
there is a sort of rough logic in what Parson Brownlow says. He 
shares a feelin, which has led to many conspicuous acts in the 
world. The Inquisition and religious persecutions of all sorts 
only aimed at ensuring success to the one great principle of 
orthodoxy. When Parson Brownlow went on to say, “ We will 
crowd the rebels, and will crowd them until, I trust in God, we 
shall rush them into the Gulf of Mexico and drown the entire race, 
as the devil did the hogs in the Sea of Galilee,” he undoubtedly 
used strong language. If this is Christian, what is un-Christian ? 
But, on the other hand, where is a War-Christian to stop? He is 
edifying himself, he is upholding a sacred principle, he is doi 
God’s work. Is it for him to let his right hand grow tired ? 
he to let God’s work be half done? If the rebels are opposing, 
what is holy and right, is it to be wished that their opposition 
should continue ? fs it not rather to be wished that they should 
no longer be there to offer an oppasition? And if they are to be re- 
moved, how could they be removed in a more summary, effective, 
and impressive way than by being crowded, like demon-haunted 
hogs, into the Gulf of Mexico ? . 
hus the War-Christian goes on. Beginning where we must allow 
that he is in a measure right, for personal edification is a great 
thing, and war sometimes ministers to it—going on to the dan- 
rous ground of exaggerating the importance of a great principle 
y isolating it, and speaking of it in religious language—he ends 
by abandoning every sentiment of mercy, and every relic of good 
sense and decency, in a burning desire that this great principle 
should be carried out to its furthest consequences. The sensible por- 
tion of mankind cannot keep rey berg the War-Christian, and 
parts from him almost at the outset; but the sensible portion of the 
world is thought very scornfully of in War-Christian circles. For 
it must be owned that there is much illogical compromise, many 
indefensible my many unwarranted assumptions in what is 
called good sense. It rests on the basis of a union between religion 
and worldliness which is theoretically wrong, but which expe- 
rience seems to show is necessary for the proper conduct of human 
affairs. Good sense disapproves of a few good persons edifying 
themselves at the expense of a community; but sensible people 
would often shrink from saying in plain words that they 
do not see any reason why the spiritual edification of 
the few should have this great importance attached to 
it. Good sense tells us that to fix on a great principle, to 
think of nothing’ else, and constantly to associate it with prayer, 
and to put every point of it in religious , warps, 
narrows, and misleads the mind. But good sense is often stigma- 
tized as a Gallio—who appears to have been a very sensible and 
well-meaning man—and is not unjustly reproached with not 
caring for great truths and great principles. Good sense tells us 
that Parson Brownlow is a vulgar, fanatical brute; but good sense 
would find it rather difficult to enunciate the principles on which 
it holds that the action of religious zeal ought to be limited. It 
appears to us that this deficiency in the processes of good sense is 
irremediable. The world is so made that if we honestly think 
things out, and honestly try to follow out our conclusions, we 
go wrong, and yet we equally go wrong if we never try to 
think anything out, and do not try to follow out our conclusions. 
We are encompassed with limitations which it is perfectly neces- 
sary to respect, and through which it is sometimes necessary to 
break. It is absurd to say that Christianity was not an invasion 
of the limitations of good sense, and yet Christianity has had to place 
itself in a measure within some of these limitations, or, as experience 
tells us, it becomes no longer a _— to mankind in this world. 
We cannot wonder that there should be many little and unde- 
sirable attempts to burst through the limitations of good sense, 
since they have sometimes been broken through with such an 
excellent result. War-Christianity is one of these lesser at- 
tempts, and there is not much to be said against it, except that 
it runs counter to the experience of civilized man, 
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THE MORAL RELATIONS OF MEN AND ANIMALS. 


D*; ARNOLD used to say that the whole subject of animal 
life was so painfully interesting to him that he shrank from 
considering the questions which it suggested. This observation 
has probably appeared to many persons forced and unnatural, but 
it has a meaning which deserves far more attention than it has 
of late years received from writers on moral science. The sub- 
ject of the relation between men and animals has not always 
escaped attention. The difficulty which it gave to Descartes is 
well known, and it is remarkable that Wesley held a number of 
curious opinions about it. According to Southey, he believed 
that “whatever evils inferior creatures inflict upon each other 
arose upon the consequences of the Fall. In Paradise they 
existed in a state of happiness, enjoying will and liberty. 
Their passions and affections were regular, and their choice 
always guided by their understanding, which was perfect 
in its kind.” He considered that the sole permanent ier 
between men and animals lay in the fact that animals are not “in 
any degree capable of knowing, loving, and obeying God;” and 
he seems to have thought that, at some time or other, the brute 
creation would be f: from the miseries under which it labours, 
and would be “ raised in the scale of beings.” In the course of 
this speculation he says that reason is not the essential distinction 
between men and brutes. ‘Set aside that ambiguous term. 
Exch it for the plain word ‘ understanding,’ and who can deny 
that the brutes have this?” This unlucky expression was probably 
the cause of the indignation of Coleridge, who, in a note on the 
passage in Southey’s Life of Wesley from which these extracts are 
made, observes, “ How was it possible for Wesley not to see that 
there is no meaning in the word them as applied to flies, fish, 
worms, &c.? As well, if I suffered a door to fll to pieces and put 
a dog in the passage instead, might I be said to have raised the 
door into a dog.” 

Whatever else geology has done, it has certainly refuted 
Wesley’s theories, as far as they are capable of refutation. Even 
Milton, to whom most of our notions about Paradise are owing, 
would scarcely venture, in the face of modern’ discoveries, to 
represent the animals who surrounded Adam and Eve as a happy 
family on a large scale. Death is undoubtedly as old as animal 
life on the earth, and that is a very long date indeed. Nor is 
death the only old inhabitant of the world. It obviously involved 
pain in old times just as at present, and was preceded by injuries 
which were not mortal. In one of our museums there is a very 
ancient icthyosaurus whose foot has been twisted—perhaps by the 
hot mud in which he was baked to death for the edification of 
future ages—into a shape which must have given him no small 


Animal life has given rise to very different speculations from 
the kindly though ill-founded ones just referred to. In one of the 
sermons in which, for the sake of what he views as a Christian 
conclusion, Dr. Newman argues as if he were an atheist, there is 
a striking though not a pleasant description of the animal creation. 
After speaking, for what he considers a pious purpose, much as 
Voltaire might have spoken of the material universe, he goes 
on :— 

And then, when at length we discover sense as well as life, what, I repeat, 
do we see but a greater mystery still? We behold the spectacle of brute 
nature, of impulses, feelings, propensities, passions which in us are ruled or 

ressed by a superintending reason, and from which, when ungovernable, 
we shrink as fearfui and hateful, because in us they would be sin. Millions 
of irrational creatures surround us, and it would seem as though the Creator 
had left part of his work in its original chaos, so monstrous are these beings 
which move, and feel, and act without zeflection and without principle. 
oats ey we The brute beasts pass to and fro in their wildness and their 
isolation, no yoke on their neck or “ bit in their lips,” the enemies of all they 
meet, yet without the capacity of self-love. They live on each other's flesh 
by an original necessity of their being ; their eyes, their teeth, their claws, 
their muscles, their voice, their walk, their structure within, all speak of 
violence and blood. They seem made to inflict pain ; they rush on their prey 
with animosity, and devour it with greediness. There is scarce a passion or 
a feeling which is sin in man but is found brute and irresponsible in them. 
Rage, wanton cruelty, hatred, sullenness, jealousy, revenge, cunning, malice, 
envy, desire, vain-glory, gluttony, each has its representative. 


Certainly this description of the animal world cannot be classed 
with Wesley’s speculations, which he justified on the ground of 
their tendency to auswer objections to the Divine justice, and to 
“soften and roe our hearts”; but it is open to the objection 
pe to all its author's writings. It is jaundiced rhetoric 
coloured with just fact enough to divert the mind from its flimsy 
onesidedness, There is hardly any moral virtue of which some 
animal does not show the rudiments. The obedience and affection 
of the dog come very near to piety; and to a man who chooses to 
judge all things, human and divine, by a conception of his Maker's 
attributes which renders every part of the universe monstrous and 
absurd except the lives of a certain number of Roman Catholic 
saints, it may appear both natural and pious to pass a sweeping 
and unqualified anathema upon all, or almost all, the passions 
and characteristics of animals. A more natural inference 
from the fact that the passions which exist in men, subject 
to regulation, exist also in some of the higher animals without any 
such regulation, would be that the passions themselves cannot, as 
such, be displeasing to their Maker, and that the fault or corrup- 
tion of human nat nsists, not in the fact that men naturally 


desire such and such ee but in a loss of balance, a want of 
moderation (in the etymological sense of the word) in their desires. 


And this, again, su 
are and ought to 


ts the conclusion that the desires themselves 
considered as the motive powers by which 


human life is governed, instead of being viewed as monstrous and 
unholy. The theological applications of this are sufficiently ob- 
vious, and need not further noticed here; but hardly any fact 
can be mentioned which sets in a clearer light the limitations of 
morality, its essentially negative character, and the necessity for 
some positive standard of goodness, if we mean to recognise the 
most important of all moral distinctions. 

It is, however, altogether a superficial and insufficient view of 
things to consider the moral natures of brutes as a mere mass of 
violent unregulated passion. The most curious and instructive fact 
connected with them undoubtedly is that they, or at least that 
some of them, present a phenomenon by no means unlike that of 
which we are conscious in ourselves, and which is the unfailing 
root from which all moral speculation derives its interest. Every 
controversy upon morals ultimately connects itself with the 

uestion whether the conscience recognises a direct specific 
fference between right and wrong. Certainly, those who 
maintain the affirmative might draw a very specious argument 
from some of the facts presented by the highest kind of animals. 
The dog’s affection for his master is, as we have said, very like 
piety. There is no reason whatever to sup that the dog can 
generalize or invent moral or ay - speculations ; but, 
without any such theories at all, he obviously looks u 
to men in general, and to his master in cular, wi 
sentiments which have in them a good deal of awe and 
reverence. He has a perception of duty, and also of shame. 
Every dog knows when he done wrong. So, too, he is 
capable of pongo, wags. between a wrong and a hurt ‘which 
is not a wrong, at least where the contrast is glaring. The inten- 
sity of his aifection for his master, and the steadfastness of his 
faithfulness to him, are notorious. As it is impossible to ascribe 
these parts of a dog’s character to any process of reasoning, and 
as, on the other hand, they are obviously referable to some sort of 
principle, it would appear as if the principles from which they 

roceed must operate on the dog’s mind by something like direct 
intuition, When a dog defends his master’s life at the risk of his 
own, there is something more than mere passion in his conduct. 
He must have an indistinct notion of principles of conduct in some 
degree analogous to moral obligation ; and this sentiment, such as 
it is, does really, as human beings know, point to something far 
higher and wider than anything that the dog can conceive. The 
same may be said of the point of honour felt by many animals—by 
horses, by cocks, by the “ master-cow ” who will not give up her 
recognised position as the leader of the herd without fighting for 
it. All these facts certainly favour, as far as they go, the intuitive 
theory of morals. 

The matter, however, may be carried a little further. Let us 
suppose that the dog was endowed with the power of general rea- 
soning to a certain extent, limited, as our own reasoning faculties 
are, by his power of sustained attention, his experience, and, of 
course, by his opportunities of collecting experience, which 
in a short-lived animal who soon comes to maturity and 
is in the position of a domestic slave to a superior bein 
would no doubt be very small in comparison with those of, 
men. Such a dog’s arguments and reflections about men and their 
ways would, at certain points and in certain respects, closely re- 
semble human arguments about God. The fundamental question 
of theism could not of course arise, as the dog would have the 
evidence of his senses for the existence of men; but some of the 
moral problems which arise amongst those who admit the exist- 
ence of God would present themselves to a dog who reflected upon 
men. He would see amongst men traces of his own moral feelings 
on a far wider scale than his own experience would suggest. 
He would enter into displays of honour, gratitude, affection, 
courage, fidelity, but he would find them crossed and modi- 
fied in their results in a thousand ways by other feelings 
of which he would have no conception whatever. How, 
for instance, would a dog represent to himself the affections 
which rise out of the most complicated relations of life— 
the feelings of countrymen, or members of the same family? 
A dog knows as much about love, and all that flows from it, 
as a blind man knows of colours; and if he reasoned exclu- 
sively on his own moral experiences, he would constantly 
meet with facts which would appear to contradict the infe- 
rences which his own views of morality would suggest. Thus 
far the inferences from the morality which animals would probably 
produce if they were capable of reflecting on themselves and their 
experience, would, no doubt, support and bear out many orthodox 
commonplaces on such subjects. Observations of a less popular 
kind would be supported by the reflection that a dog's moral 
estimate of men would or might be correct as far as it went, and 
that, where it was not correct, it would be all but unmeaning, 

The essentially relative character of all morality is strikingly 
illustrated, not only by the relations of animals to each other and 
to men, but by the relations of men to animals. It is not only 
true, as Dr. Newman observes, that actions between animal and 
animal which in men would be sins are innocent in brutes; but 
it is also true that what as between man and man would be 
murder, robbery, fraud, and deceit, may be innocent acts as 


‘between men and animals, Cruelty is the only wrong which a 


man can do to an animal, and no one doubts that a very one- 
sided form of expediency—that form in which the convenience, 
the instruction, and even the amusement of the man outweighs the 
life of the animal—is the sole test of the moral qualities of the 
actions of men towards animals. 
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METAPHORS. 


"smiles by the poverty oflenguage, bu tat the which 
similes by the poverty , but that the clothing whi 

was first adopted fo defend from the cold has since ke the 
— sign of wealth and affluence. We cannot listen to any 
ordinary discourse without being persuaded that, at all events, the 
first part of the theory holds good. ayes Lage are still driven 
by their paucity of words to seek for metaphor, and here we think 

t poets and other ingenious have conferred but a doubtful 
boon on mankind by their fallacious pictures of luxuriant fancy. 
If the idea were not prevalent that assertion can always strengthen 
itself by comparisons, we should not see so many persons hurried 
into a false position, led up to a metaphor which it is assumed 
will present itself when the moment is urgent, but which will no 
more come at their call than spirits from the vasty deep. When 
Shakspeare—“ Nature’s child ” too, as we are taught to call him— 
makes a man run off some half-dozen similes in a breath, on 
” higher argument than that he is not in fighting mood, as 

us— 


But I am weaker than a woman’s tears, 

Tamer than sleep, fonder than ignorance, 

Less valiant than the virgin in the night, 

And skill-less as unpractised infancy — 
is he not taking us in? Might we not expect to find one meta- 
phor to the point where he represents it as easy and natural to 
use five? Plain folks might be content to talk plainly but for 
these tempting, misguiding examples. Nor is it only the poets. 
Novelists who undertake to represent common homely life are 
just as treacherous guides. We might count fifty apt metaphors 
In a8 Many pages, or even sentences, where Baillie Nichol arvie 
or Andrew Fairservice are the talkers. Mrs. Poyser is absolutely 
brilliant. She 

does not ope 
Her mouth but out there flies a trope ; 


and we never exclaim, “Oh, but this is impossible, this outrages 
nature, and is beyond human faculties to execute impromptu.” 
On the contrary, there is such a happy facile air about it all that 
we are stimulated to try our hand. We have every right to expect 
to find comparisons as plenty as blackberries, and then there is 
stammering, floundering, plunging, stumbling, like—like, than— 
than, as—as, resulting in humiliating failure, or disastrous retreat 
into the stale or the vulgar. 

If we would get at the bottom of any phraseology that 
strikes us as especially trite, inelegant, unimpressive —if we 
would find the reason why some persons’ wearies us or 
particularly offends our taste, though there are no t sole- 
cisms to account for our dislike—if we would trace out the 
cause why some people’s good common sense has so little weight, 
and their point is so conventional—we must inquire into their use 
of metaphor, and we shall almost certainly discover the cause in a 
habit of using second-hand similes and forced illustrations. We 
are not saying that every flower of rhetoric should be fresh- 

thered from one’s own garden, that nobody must venture on a 

ure that is not struck off by his own brain on the spot; for so 
much metaphor is wrought into the language that such a rule 
would almost reduce us to silence. But this we believe—that if we 
use a metaphor not of our own coinage, it should be as a piece of 
common property, as likely to be in the hearer’s thoughts as in 
our own. It should be introduced with no airs of invention or 
ownership, but on the understanding that we are selecting from a 
common stock. 

The instinct is, we pt universal of detecting a metaphor 
used thus second-hand, though we may never have heard it before, 
and though it is uttered with an air it pasion. How we know 
this, it is difficult to fathom. Perhaps people who adopt other men’s 
similes use them as demonstration—as being endowed with an in- 
herent force of argument; and they are thus pronounced with a posi- 
tive, satisfied, conclusive air which is offensive. Probably, again, the 
simile wants the absolute adaptation to the matter in hand which 
is all essential ; or something is missing in the telling. Invention 
works transparently and visibly. We see, as it were, the processes of 
that delicate machinery through eye and motion; we hear it in tone 
and articulation, in those hurries and pauses perceptible to the ear, 
but too fine for measurement, by which we know that thought is 
being fitted with words. But, after all, we need not see and hear to 
be informed on this point. We know as readily when we read a 
felicitous illustration that it was the man’s own—that it flashed 
upon him at the right moment, that he then and there saw the 
affinity of some remote thing with the matter in hand—as though 
we were witness of the feat. "We recognise the flash, the hit, the 
fitness to the mind that struck it off. When Sydney Smith 
writes to Dean Singleton, “ You may as well attempt to poul- 
tice the humps off a camel’s back as cure mankind of their 
taste for jobs,” we know as well, from the relation of 
his mind to natural history, that the simile was hit off 
fresh and sudden, as when he replied to the child who 
stroked the turtle’s hard shell “to please it,” “You might 
as well stroke the dome of St. Paul’s to please the Dean 
and Chapter.” But, more than this, we know that a metaphor is 
original though we know next to nothing of the inventor. When 
South describes the covetous shopkeeper retailing his goods, “ and 
selling his soul like brown paper into the in,” there is some- 
thing in the downright force with which it is put which satisfies 
us that the thought is his own, as entirely as though we had per- 
sonal experience of his wit. - : 


In another respect we question the truth of the ablest novelists 
in this particular. Any one of them would have put this simile of 
brown paper into the mouth of a grocer instead of a doctor of 
divinity, and it is thought natural that men’s metaphors should be 
suggested by their craft and daily circumstances. Thus the 
Baillie, after dangling like the sign of the golden fleece, “m 
head hanging down on the tae side, and my heels on the tother, 
likens himself, because he is a weaver, to the yarn-scales in the 
weigh-house ; and on another occasion he affects to disparage the 
“nonsense” of gentle blood as “ waste threads and thrums.” 
Now, in these instances, we submit that the author is misled. 
The imagination is, we believe, never so little active as upon a 
man’s daily concerns, among the objects connected with the 
business and drudgery of life. Habit predominates in the scenes 
which have never been new to him, but always part of him- 
self. It is very natural, when a poet thinks of a weaver, 
that he should realize all the circumstances of the man’s calling ; 
but the weaver himself exercises his fancy on something more 
amusing. Observation travels abroad, and sketches on the memory 
unfamiliar pictures. Business is business, Our homely every-da, 
work is a thing of association, not of fancy. Yet men call it natu 
where an author always holds in his thoughts the condition and cir- 
cumstances of his characters, and talks in their person, rather than in 
his own, because some writers extravagantly err in this particular, 
and distribute similes at random, making young girls discourse in 
sea terms, and peasants of affairs of state. We do not observe that 
Shakspeare makes his people talk in appropriate similes —in 
character, as it may be called. We should not guess the trade of 
his citizens and subordinates; they talk as men who have left 
their calling behind them, andare open to those influences from with- 
out which are, we believe, the true storehouse of metaphor. Thus 
the Third Citizen in Richard the Third meets his friends in the 
street, and thinks the times are dangerous. He uses similes that 
might occur to anybody, not such as prove him to be a scrivener 
or a shoemaker, though he may have been either : — 

When clouds are seen, wise men put on their cloaks ;. 

When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand ; 

When the sun sets, who does not look for night ? 

Untimely storms make men expect a dearth. 
Dante is fond of taking similes from art, and the right inference 
from this is the fact that he had friends who were painters—not that 
he painted himself. In Giotto’s studio he may have learnt that 
the painter teaches by example ; so he illustrates his own meaning— 

Come pintor che con esemplo pinga. 


Or he has observed the skilled artist’s trembling hand, and figures 
by it how nature comes short of the ideal :— 
Operando all’ artista 
Ch’ ha I’ abito dell’ arte e man che trema. 

Whenever an author represents a busy, active person, one much 
absorbed in the daily work of life, as fertile in similes, he seems to 
us to be investing him with ornaments and graces which are more 
properly his own. It is not easy for any personal experience to 
recall cases in point, because, as we have said, so few people are 
great in metaphor; but such as do occur to us are those of men with 
habits of observation, combined with much leisure—men who are 
far from careful to assign work and duty to every hour of the day. 
Busy people—if they use similes at all, which they often do—use 
other people’s. They either adopt proverbial metaphor, or s 
metaphor, or what we began by taking exception to, second-han 
metaphor, which has pleased themselves so well that they clench 
arguments with it. No simile is a good one that has not at 
some time been studied with an easy disengaged mind for 
its own sake, and occupied the observer independently of any 
use to be made of it. The journalist who likened an officer 
of the Horse Guards, exposed to the soil and drudgery of 
camp service and actual war, to a swan on a turnpike-road, 
had seen and taken in the full idea of the majestic bird thus 
draggled, disgraced, and out of its element. All power of illus- 
tration implies a habit of vigilant observation. No person can 
compare one thing with another, can find the point in common 
between things dissimilar, who has not seen both. We say this, 
not forgetting Milton’s stupendous metaphors. He literally, we 
cannot doubt, saw the — his words picture forth; and, oing 
blind, he may have been driven back to the efforts of youthfu 
imagination to shape out and embody ancient fable—embodiments 
which were the more fresh and ready to his hand because 
contem nature’ was shut out, and memory had to do the 
work of sight. This, at least, may have something to do with his 
difference from the ordinary — of poets, which is to make 
us understand great things of which we know little by things 
with which we are familiar. 

A good illustration is a much more usual conversational or 
rhetorical ornament than a good simile. In fact, it'is a much less 
ambitious decoration, though ordinary talkers are not aware of 
this ; for whereas they constantly act as though metaphors came 
by nature, and so lead up to them as making sure they will be there 
when wanted, a man knows distinctly whether or not he has an illus- 
tration to the point, for an example, in more senses than a moral one, 
must have some truth init. It is beyond man’s powers to strike 
off an appropriate anecdote with no foundation of fact, though this 
power constitutes the charm of Mrs. Ga Truth may be tam- 
pered with to any extent, but a grain of f must be there to start 
with. That is a happy illustration in the Tatler, of the “ modest 
fellow’s” omnivorous appetite for place: —‘He is like the 
young bachelor of arts who came to town recommended to a 
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chaplain’s place, but, none being vacant, modestly are that 
of a postillion.” Excellent also is that of Pope on the doting 
politician : — 
As weak as earnest, and as gravely out 
As sober Lanesborow dancing in the gout. 

But luck and experience suggested these; whereas metaphor is the 
a 9 piece of invention of which the imagination is capable. 

suck, in this case, implies of course wit—wit to use the knowledge 
that intercourse with men gives; but wit will do nothing in illus- 
trations of this sort without experience. Hence the young can 
never excel in this line ; whereas a young genius may be fertile in 
similes. Indeed, youth is called the time for the greatest redundance 
of this form of ornament, though, where it is so, we doubt whether 
the similes will be of the most original class. Young writers illus- 
trate by fancy and fable from what has struck them as beautiful in 
their reading ; or they invest unknown scenes with beauties, real in 
themselves but not characteristic. Macaulay's happy application of 
a Hindoo fable to the art of literary puffing, with Syhich he intro- 
duces his review of Robert Montgomery, is an example of youthful 
illustration. 

Men naturally recoil from the trite, whether they know the 
reason of the recoil or not. Simile is delightful to the Western 
intellect, as showing, amongst other things, the spontaneous flash- 
ing character of thought. e make this reservation because we 
are told that an image never palls on the Oriental mind—that 
similes older than the gem, the flower blushing unseen, the upas 
tree, older than the olive-branch itself, are welcome to them as 
the freshest novelty; but in our half of the world it is certain 
that those only honestly like worn-out similitudes who use them, 
and imagine they impart a new meaning by their use of them. In 
conversation, the gift of metaphor is not only delightful in itself, as 
throwing a light and charm on the subject, but as a-performance ; 
and this because we know, better than some people’s habits might 
lead one to suppose, that an apt simile—new and poetical, or 
grotesque and startling—is about the brightest zmpromptu achieve- 
ment that the wit of man can strike out. 


LANGUAGE AND SCHOLARSHIP. 


CLASSICAL and a mediwval scholar were not long ago 
engaged in a conversation, on ay of learning indeed, but 

not on points which directly involyed any comparison between 
their several studies, The medisvalist chanced to quote some 
hexameters which contained the word “ imperialis.” The classic 
at once pounced upon it as an impure word. The medisvalist was 
aghast. He could have understood many objections to his 
favourite authors; he could enter into the feelings of a classical 
purist at seeing “ bellum” used in the sense of a single battle, or 
into the grammatical doubts called forth by such a construction as 
“-venit Parisius.” But “ imperialis,” “ of or to an 
Emperor ”—where was the objection to the word ’ Is it forbidden 
to speak of Emperors at all? Are they, like the animal which 
illiterate kings are said to resemble, a class of ns which 
decency forbids one to mention? And if we may speak of them, 
why are we forbidden to employ so convenient an adjective to 
express their belongings? Nor was “imperialis,” our medivalist 
argued, at all a — y or impurely medieval word. It was not 
invented by Lambert of Herzfeld or by Florence of Worcester. 
It was found as early as it could be found—as early, that is, as the 
idea which it had toexpress. A man needed only to turnover the 
dictionary to see that the word was used by Ulpian and in the 
Theodosian Code, by Julius Capitolinus, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
and Aurelius Victor. Our medizvalist, to whom these authors 
seemed very early, felt triumphant. But his triumph came too soon. 
Who was Ulpian, who was Julius Capitolinus, that they should judge 
between good and bad in the matter of words? What was 
Ammianus Marcellinus? Not gold, nor even silver; but brass or 
iron or miry ley little better than the toes of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
mystic image. The word was unknown to Cicero; it could not even 
lead the lesser authority of Tacitus. It was answered that Cicero, 
in whose time there were no Emperors, could not possibly write 
about Emperors; that, though there were Emperors in Tacitus’ time, 


still they were not yet so distinctly recognised as to have produced | 
_ either for the sake of 


a special nomenclature for themselves. Neither Cicero nor Tacitus 
used the word, because neither Cicero nor Tacitus had occasion to 
express the idea. Again, if “imperialis” was forbidden, what 
word was he to use instead? “ Principalis,” he was told, was the 
roper word, a pure classical word, used by Tacitus and by Cicero 
Pinwelf The obstinate barbarian argued that “ principalis” did 
not fully express his idea ; “ principalis ” did not so distinctly mark 
out an Emperor as “ imperialis.” in, though “ a * was 
used by Cicero, it was used by him in asense utterly diflerent from 
that in which our medisvalist was bidden to use it. If it was 
bad to use a non-Ciceronian word, surely it was worse to use & 
Ciceronian word in a non-Ciceronian sense. Might not each age 
the 


‘coin new words—of course, according to certain analogies of 


language—to express new ideas? If “imperialis” was barbarous 
because thnete to Cicero, might not  consularis ” be called 
equally barbarous because it could not possibly have been known 
to Romulus? Would his classical friend tell him what words 
might be used, what subjects might be written about? Were all 
medieval or modern matters utterly forbidden? if not, how was he to 

ress mediseval or modern ideas? Might he say “ Ecclesia” or 
“ Episcopus”? What if he had to talk about an Armstrong or a 
Whitworth gun? He would not propose to talk, with Thomas 
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Walsingham, about “gunna” ; but might he use the more el 
“bombarda” ? No such thing; no libertics of the kind could be 
allowed. “Ecclesia,” “Episcopus,” “ bombarda,” were all non- 
Ciceronian, and therefore bad Latin. It was better not to write 
about such things as guns and bishops at all; if they must be 
written about, some circumlocution must be used consisting aj 
of Ciceronian words. Our medizvalist still stood his groun 
Cicero himself used new words and coined new words without 
scruple; he never thought of resorting to any such awkward cir- 
cumlocutions ; he himself, the barbarian, really trod more closely 
in the steps of Cicero, and was better entitled to be called 
Ciceronian, than his classical opponent. 

Now which of our two friends. had the better in this argument 
is a question which different people will decide differently ; but 
the position of each is quite intelligible from his own point of 
view. A language is looked at in quite different ways by the 
scholar strictly so called, by the comparative philologist, and by 
the inquirer who learns languages not so much for their own sake 
as for the matter of the books written in them, and because the 
language of a nation is an essential part of its history. Such an 
inquirer has much in common with the comparative philologist : 
the two will travel together over large fields of erik but 
their primary objects are different. The comparative philologist 
studies language for its own sake, to fix the laws of lan- 
gui a purpose for which some barbarous tongue, abso- 
lutely devoid of literature, may be as valuable as Greek or 
Teutonic. The historical inquirer, of course, regards those lan- 
guages only which throw light on his historical studies ; to much 
which is profoundly interesting to the pure philologist he will be 
altogether indifferent. But, on the ground which they have in 
common, their method of study will be pretty much the same, and 
both will stand in marked opposition to the mere scholar. With 
both the philologer and the Ahistorian the main object in studying 
a language is to find out “whence words come and whither they 
go,” though their respective motives for seeking such knowledge 
are not exactly the same. Both may have what, for their purposes, is 
athorough knowledge of a language in which they could not com- 
pose a single sentence; they may even have a knowledge far from 
useless of a language of which they could not understand a single 
sentence. To understand the mutual relations of Northern and 
Southern Gau! a man must understand the mutual relations of the 
French and Provengal languages. But sucu understanding does 
not imply that he can Provencal like a troubadour ; it does 
not even imply that he can talk modern French so as to pass 
muster in high-polite Parisian society. To the scholar, on the 
other hand, a knowledge of Latin does imply a power, if not of 
talking, at least of writing, the language with ease and A 
Indeed, elegant composition, in close imitation of certain selected 
standards, is what the scholar mainly values, far above any histori- 
cal knowledge of the language. Scholarship, indeed, implies a know- 
ledge of the language with which it deals very much deeper than 
what is implied in speaking a modern language fluently. The latter 
is often a processlittle better than mechanical ; the habit is constantly 
acquired in an empirical way without any thought whatsoever. But 
al scholarship, such as gets Hertfords and Irelands, though it is 
largely an imitative business, is by no means an empirical busi- 
ness; it cannot be attained without a considerable amount of 
thinking. Within its range, it is very much more minute and 
accurate than the knowledge of the historian or the comparative 
philologist ; but, while their range is bounded only by the neces- 
sary bounds of human knowledge, the range of the scholar is one 
in itself distinctly limited. The mere scholar chooses some par- 
ticular stage of his favourite language; he studies the minutest 
details of every author within the selected period ; he is capable of 
reproducing the manner of each in compositions of his own. Of 
course very many scholars do this and a great deal besides; that 
is to say, they are historians or philologists, or something else, 
as well as scholars; but this is the sort of knowl which dis- 
tinguishes the scholar as such, and it is certain that there are 
scholars “pure and simple,” who are content with knowledge of 
this sort, or who at any rate make it their primary object. The 


| historian or the philologist is sometimes amazed at the devotion of 
the scholar to one particular period, to the exclusion of others 


which to him seem equally important. One who reads authors 
historical information which they con- 
tain, or of the light which they throw upon the history of the lan- 
guage, is hopelessly puzzled at hearing books on which he looks 
with the deepest reverence spoken of with utter contem 
an janguage which seems to him to y arbitrary. 
line say that he had not read, and would not read, 
Polybius, because it was “bad Greek.” The historical student 
is simph perplexed at this. The | of Polybius is 
not exactly the same as the language of Plato, but if Polybius is 
“bad Greek” because it is not the same as Plato, might not one 
equally call Plato ‘‘bad Greek” because it is not the same as 
Homer? Qne standard seems in itself quite as arbitrary as the 
other. The point on which Polybius might be fairly open to 
attack is more likely to occur to the historian than to the mere 
scholar. Homer and Plato no doubt wrote—if we are allowed to 
say that Homer wrote at all — as they talked; Polybius certainly 
did not write as he talked; he wrote in the received literary lan- 
uage of his day, but, as coins and inscriptions show, that literary 
differed widely from the dialect of P. 
Polybius writes about a city called “HAs, but it is certain that its 
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own citizens, and probable that the rest of their Confederates, 
called it Fadic. Now the fact that there was so early, in any part 
of Greece, a literary lan distinct from the spoken language is, 
to say nothing of the vast importance of Polybius in other ways, 
itself a point of the deepest interest in the Liter of the Greek 
tongue. Itis one of the many ways in which the Macedonian 
riod proclaims itself as the beginning of the Byzantine period. 
3ut to the mere scholar Macedonian and Byzantine periods are 
simply periods of barbarism ; to the historian they have their place 
- the economy of things as much as any period before or after 
em. 

But the dealings of the mere scholar with Greek are liberal 
compared with his dealings with Latin. In Greek, he at least 
studies, and even imitates, writers of several ages and several 
dialects. He may indeed even say that he draws the line on some 
intelligible principle— that he takes in the authors who wrote 
while Greek literature was still fresh, native, and original, 
and excludes those who wrote. when it had become in any 
degree imitative, in any degree a matter of learning instead 
of inborn genius. But with a literature like the Latin, the 
whole of which is Noes | imitative, the choice of one par- 
ticular period seems essentially arbi . Why should no word 
be used which is not used by Cicero or by Virgil? Why cut out 
Plautus at one end or Ausonius at the other? The rule which 
may be laid down in Greek doesnot apply here. The only ground 
that can be taken is the superior merit of the authors of a certain 

eriod, which, if the favoured period were lengthened a little at 
oth ends, would be an undoubted fact. Now the superior merit 
of certain writers is quite reason enough for making them the 
general objects of imitation ; it is quite reason enough for mainly 
prounding our Latin prose upon Cicero and mainly grounding our 
in verse upon Virgil and Horace. But this does not justify 
the extravagant purism of saying that no word should ever be 
used which does not occur in those authors. This may do if we 
are never to employ the Latin language to express any ideas but 
such as were known to Cicero and Virgil. That is to say, it may 
do for a schoolboy’s exercises, the subjects of which may, if his 
master pleases, be always kept within that narrow range. But, if 
Latin composition is to be of any practical use, it is ridiculous to 
bind oneself by any such fetters. tin has, indeed, ceased to be 
the universal language of learning and science; still, to be able to 
speak and write Latin is an accomplishment which is by no means 
practically useless. A traveller who has much dealings with the 
inhabitants of the countries through which he passes may ever 
and anon come across “— with whom Latin proves to be the 
most convenient means of intercommunication. Is a man in such 
a case to confine himself wholly to Ciceronian words? His 
conversation is much more likely to run upon Emperors, 
Dukes, and Bishops than upon Consuls and Posters; is he, 
by way of being Ciceronian, to forbear calling things by their 
natural names, as Cicero would certainly have done, and to 
use instead some awkward roundabout way of talking, which 
Cicero would certainly not have used? Surely no rational man 
would hesitate about laying down as his rule to use Ciceronian 
phrases only for Ciceronian ideas, but in speaking of things of 
which Cicero never heard, freely to use the’ names which were 
iven to them by the ages in which they were introduced. One 
} ene class of writers acted otherwise, and the result is that their 
writings are the most intolerable of all human productions. A 
classical writer calls things by the names which they commonly 
bore in his age; a mediseval writer calls things by the names 
which they commonly bore in his age; each therefore, if he writes 
well in other respects, is satisfactory, because he is natural and 
straightforward. But turn to an elegant Latin historian of the 
sixteenth century. Nature has utterly vanished; names, titles, 
men, things, places, are all distorted and confused in the vain 
attempt to express non-classical ideas in purely classical words. 
The extreme Ciceronian rule may, as we said, do for a boy’s exer- 
cise ; but it will hardly do for an academical prize essay, unless the 
subjects of such essays are to be confined to a most limited range. 
It utterly breaks down as soon as the attempt is made to use Latin 
composition for any practical purpose. And, what is almost worse, 
such extreme purism tends to engender an unjust contempt for large 
classes of very meritorious writers. A man cannot be fairly called 
a bad writer who writes well in the language of his own age. He 
is much more likely to write badly by imitating the language of a 
past age. To the mere scholar lan seems to be something 
tixed for ever; to the philologist and the historian it seems to be 
something which is ever fluctuating. Modern English is not 
“bad” because it differs from the English of Shakspeare, nor is the 
_— of Shakspeare “ bad ” because it differs from the English 
of Sir John Maundeville. The same rule holds with regard to 
Greek, Latin, or any other language. But with re to Latin 
the case is so curious and so often misunderstood that it may well 
form a subject for special examination. 


SANCTUARIES. 


‘pas recent fire in the Chapel of the Savoy suggests the curious 
reflection that, had such a catastrophe occurred two centuries 
ago, it would have been esteemed one of the test blessings 
that could possibly have befallen London. Within those spacious 
precincts of the ducal palace of which the only relics now are 
charred ruins, was collected at that time as varied a medley of 
nuisances as it is possible to imagine. There con ted a com- 
munity of desperate exiles from the world, protected only by their 


chosen prison from the penalties of waging war against society; 
beyond the reach of law and justice; Liable, most or all of them, 
had such a fire as that of last month driven them from their magic 
circle, to be hung by scores at Tyburn, hard by where now stands 
the Marble Arch. A strange law, that a palace should avail to 
protect its neighbourhood against the law of the land! A most 
mischievous law, one would think, that inside those Savoy pre- 
cincts sheriff and constable might never enter—that thief and 
murderer and debtor could rest as tranquilly within those four 
brick walls as if there were no hindrance from law i 
every one doing what seemed right in his own eyes. Yet it was 
a law which, for all that, had its source in a kind and wise 
institution of the world’s most ancient lawgiver; for its origin 
— traced to the six Cities of Refuge which, on the plains 
of Moab, Moses is related to have pro to the Israelites to 
build. The object of those cities was that anybody who by mis- 
adventure had killed a neighbour should flee to some one of them, 
and find in it a retreat from the fury of the avenger. To protect 
a wilful murderer sanctuaries were never intended. Whoever took 
refuge in one was forced, even though he clung to the altar, to give 
himself up to the proper authorities for trial. If he then proved 
that he had “ slain his neighbour without guile,” the law promised 
to defend him from further molestation; if not, his temporary 
hiding-place was open to him no longer. It was a benevolent 
provision, both for giving time for the surviving relatives’ anger to 
cool down, and for atfurding the innocent object of their resentment 
an opportunity to justify himself. Unfortunately, however, the 
world has refused to keep to the original model, and has con- 
sequently corrupted on the pretence of improving it. 

Whence or when the Greeks got the notion of sanctuaries, we do 
not know; but it is certain that, when they began to extend their 
territories eastward, they found and carried back with them the 
custom of making every temple, sacred grove, and statue of a god a 
sanctuary for criminal, debtor, and slave. By whatever channels the 
institution travelled through Asia Minor, one most vital alteration 
had by this time been introduced. We have seen that the refuge was 
originally probationary only—a security against Lynch-law ; among 
the heathens it was absolute. In the temple of a god no violence 
might intrude, no discord might violate his domain. As the 
natural consequence, every hol os was perpetually tenanted b 
a crowd of refugees, who evaded the laws by turning the temp 
into a dwelling, and hailed in every new deity and in every new 
votive building a fresh step towards the abolition of all punish- 
ments. With beautiful and discriminating pathos, ee 0 
three centuries ago, Euripides bewailed that “they who sho 
be driven from the altars of the gods are instead protected by them ; 
that places which ought to be a sanctuary for the just, to shelter 
from injury and oppression, are allowed to show equal favour to 
the evil and the good.” This was a result widely different from 
the original design of cities of refuge. Yet there remained in 
Athens alone, till the latest moment of its independence, no 
fewer than seventeen of these sanctuaries, utterly beyond the 
reach of law, and in which justice might be defied with 
impunity. On this point it need only be added, that the system 
was allowed to remain down to the final conquest of Greece by 
Rome; that one of the first innovations then made by the con- 
querors was its abolition; and that until the time of Justinian the 
Romans never disfigured their jurisprudence with such a perpetual 
obstacle to domestic prosperity and social order. By that time, as 
was the case all the world over, sanctuaries abounded on every hand. 
For, with the introduction of Christianity into a country, the 
introduction of this institution seems to have been a universal 
consequence. At all events we find it, as we have already stated, 
spread through the great Empire of the East. Just about the 
same time we meet with a proof that it was established in France, 
in a story told of one of her kings, Chilperic, who died about the 
end of the sixth century. ‘ One of his sons, having incurred the 
royal displeasure, is related to have fled to the sanctuary of Tours. 
Offended Majesty ran after him, and demanded restitution of its 
son, threatening, if the bishop of the place refused, to ravage the 
Church’s lands theyeabouts. The bishop (Gregory the historian) 
made answer, that “ Christians could not be guilty of an act un- 
heard of among Pagans.” Thereupon King Chilperic wrote an 
autograph letter to St. Martin, whose tomb was in the sanctuary, 
requesting ago to take away his son by force. “The honest 
saint,” as Mr. Hallam puts it, “returned no answer”; and his 
Majesty had to content himself with devastating the neighbouring 
estates. 80 bem a was dare to 
infringe on the privileges of a city of refuge in the sixth cen 

It was probably not until after the conversion of our Saxon 
forefathers to weg ey 8 that the law of sanctuary became known 
in this country. The Broad Sanctuary of Westminster appears 
to have been the first, and claims for its founder Edward the 
Confessor, some five or ten years before the Conquest. The 
original state of the law in this country, according to e, 
is as follows :— 


If a person accused of any crime except treason and sacrilege had fled to 
any church or churchyard, and within forty days after went in sackcloth 
and confessed himself before the Coroner, and declared all the particular cir- 
cumstances of his offence, and took the oath in that case provided—viz. 
“ That he abjured the realm, and would depart from thence forthwith at the 
port which should be assigned to him, and would never return without leave 
from the king” ; he by this means saved his life, if he observed the con- 
ditions of his oath by going with a cross in his hand and with all convenient 
= to the port assigned, and embarking there. For i, during this forty 

ys’ sanctuary or on his road to the sea-side, he was apprehended and 
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igned in court for this felony, he might plead the privilege of sanc- 

He remained, nevertheless, a felon all his life, and his property 
was forfeited to the Crown; while a return from his exile ren- 
dered him at any time liable to summary justice on hig own 
recorded confession. Had this original state of the law remained, 
therefore, in its integrity, as it issued from the head-quarters 
of \the Church, it would be difficult to detect much mischief 
in such a system, or any ter anomaly than in modern 
sentences of transportation. e odium that is associated with it 
belongs to a later age, when the Church and the world both be- 
came impurer as they grew older, and corrupted by prosperity and 
wealth. By royal concessions, by papal bulls, and monkish 
aggressions, these sanctuaries were first revolutionized and then 
multiplied in every direction. Their privileges were no lon 
limited to churches and churchyards. herever a friar chose hi 
house, or a great man built his palace, there the apathy of the 
executive and the insolence of the mob established a sanc- 
tuary; and to such an extent did this national madness 
that, at the end of the seventeenth century, no fewer than forty 
recognised refuges might be enumerated in London alone. One of 
the earliest and most curious instances of the system in our own 
kingdom is the sanctuary long claimed in Scotland by the 
descendants of Macduff, Macbeth’s dethroner. Malcolm III. 
(Canmore), on recovering his ancestral crown in the middle 
of the eleventh century, granted to this clan the privilege that 
any one related to it within nine degrees, who had been 
guilty of unpremeditated homicide, should, on fleeing to Macduff’s 

ross, near Lindores in Fifeshire, have his penalty remitted 
for a fine. Sir Walter Scott, in his Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, quotes a Latin document of the thirteenth century, in 
which the privilege is claimed in bar of any other jurisdiction 
than that of the Barls of Fife. The cross itself was destroyed 
at the Reformation, but its _——_ still remains, as also does 
the tradition in the family of Moray in Abercairny. 

At various periods of the middle ages we find claims of 
sap being tried and confirmed by law. Two only we select 


way of example. In 1378, John of Gaunt sent two emissaries, 
Sir Ralph de Ferrers and Sir Allan Boxhull, to drag a fugitive 
from his retreat within the precincts of Westminster Abbey. An 
appeal was made to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who excom- 
municated the offenders, and compelled the restoration of their 
captive. This is notable as the first recorded instance of any one 
being hardy enough to attempt such a sacrilege. The one we are 
about to relate shows even more strongly the extent to which 
these usurpations had reached. In 1439, while a criminal was 
being carried from Newgate to Guildhall for trial, the tenants of 
the College of St. Martin-le-Grand (which, so late as the 
present century, used to have a law-court and jurisdiction of 
its own) suddenly burst out, attacked the guard, and carried 
the prisoner home with them. The Sheriff having, with a 
large force, succeeded in recapturing his prey, the Lord High 
Chancellor ruled, by order of the King, that the privileges of the 
Dean and Chapter (of Westminster, to which the College was 
subject) had been invaded, and that the prisoner must be restored. 
When we remember that not only in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, but in every part of the country, public 
aap and private security were exposed to the risks of lawless rab- 

les such as this, the wonder is not that riots and robberies and 
highway murders were frequent, but rather that a pretence of 
municipal order could assert itself at all. The two cases we 
have quoted are instances, taken from a great number before us, 
of a state of things which actually continued till 1697, when 
Parliament for the first time took the matter in hand, and, amid 
threats of rebellion uttered openly and threats of assassination 
written anonymously, decreed the downfall of all sanctuaries from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. We believe that the sole 
remaining exception to this abolition is Holyrood Palace, which 
still protects from arrest for debt all those who take refuge 
within its precincts, and inscribe their names in its Bailie’s books. 
By virtue of the Royal prerogative, indeed, all the Sovereign’s 
demesnes exclude the execution of civil process; but Holyrood is 
the only one which comprises a street of houses, open to the public 
at large, and occupied without leave or license by whoever may 
have more debts in the outer world than he knows how to pay. 
On the Continent, however, the institution still prevails to a con- 
siderable extent, so far as civil process is concerned ; and here and 
there we come across a hospitable monastery where monk and 
murderer and traveller might be seen feasting side by side, in 
equal security and with equal appetite. 

It only remains for us to give a brief notice of the two most 
famous London sanctuaries — Whitefriars and Savoy. On 
the former, we shall content ourselves with a quotation 
from Lord Macaulay, who describes it as it was in 1697 — 
just before its extinction. Originally a house of Carmelite 
friars, founded in the thirteenth century, and by virtue of 
its papal charter a refuge for all its tenants; then, at the Re- 
formation, restricted to the privilege of sheltering debtors; and 
in 1608, by special concession from King James, constituted once 
more an asylum for criminals of every shade, it was rechristened 
by its grateful occupants with its ancient name — Alsatia, or 
Eald-' ” 

Bounded on the West by the great school of English jurisprudence, and 
on the East by the great mart of English trade, stood this labyrinth of 
squalid tottering houses, packed, every one of them, from cellar to cockloft, 
with outcasts, whose life was one long war with society. The most respect- 


able part of the population consisted of debtors who were in fear of bailiffs. 
The rest were attorneys struck off the rolls, witnesses who carried straw in 
their shoes as a sign to inform the public where false oaths might be pur- 
chased for half-a-crown, sharpers, receivers of stolen goods, clippers of coin, 
forgers of bank notes, and tawdry women, blooming with paint and brandy, 
who in their anger made free use of their nails and their scissors, yet whose 
anger was less to be dreaded than their kindness. With these wretches the 
narrow alleys of the sanctuary swarmed. The rattling of dice, the call for 
more punch and more wine, and the noise of blasphemy and ribald song, 
never ceased during the whole night. The Benchers of the Inner Tem 
could bear the scandal and the annoyance no longer. They ordered the gate 
leading into Whitefriars to be bricked up. The Alsatians mustered in great 
force, attacked the workmen, killed one of them, pulled down the walls, 
knocked down the sheriff who came to keep the peace, and carried off his 
gold chain, which no doubt was soon in the melting-pot. The tumult was 
not a till a company of the Foot-Guards arrived. This riot excited 
gene indignation. Yet so difficult was it to execute any process in the 
of Whitefriars, that near two years elapsed before a single ringleader 
was apprehended. 
A puzzling paradox for an ethical philosopher—that the same High 
pe Mighty Prince of blessed ped an , who “ did never desist to 
urge and to excite those to whom it was commended” to the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures, sold for money a license such 
as this, signed its charter with his own royal hand, and sealed it 
with his own great seal! It would scarcely be too much to say 
that this act of weakness, or avarice, or whatever other motive 
may have led to it, hindered the due administration of justice in 
this country for at least half a century. 

A few words on the history of the Savoy seem to be demanded 
by the catastrophe which has just swept away its last vestige. 
Its founder was Peter Earl of Savoy and Richmond, the uncle of 
Henry III.’s wife Eleanor, who in 1245 got a royal t of a 
piece of land between the Strand and the river, and built upon it 
a small brick palace. On his death he left it to Queen Eleanor, 
who again by royal letters patent vested it in her second son, 
Edward of Lancaster, and his heirs. The Dukedom of Lancaster 
having been under Henry VIII. annexed to the Crown, the Savo 
has ever since been a royal domain, and in this characte 
without, as far as appears, any special charter—acquired its 
sanctuary privileges. Here, in 1356, John II. of France was con- 
fined a prisoner after the battle of Poictiers, and here he found 
such pleasant quarters—laved as they then were by a clear and 
cheerful river, and looking out on pleasant country tields beyond 
—that he asked permission to revisit the palace a few years after, 
and actually died in it in 1364. Burned to the ground in one of 
Wat Tyler's riots, and in ruins for upwards of a century, ~ | 
VII. in 1505 rebuilt and endowed it as a hospital for a hun 
poor people, adding to it a chapel and a printing press—one of the 
first, we believe, in London. About fifty years later, on the 
destruction of the old church of St. Mary-le-Strand, we find the 
Chapel Royal of the Savoy the parish church of the neighbour- 
hood, and among its records is a formal renunciation, by the 
parishioners, of “ all interest or right” in the edifice. With the 
exception of a brief suspension in the reign of Edward VL, the 
hospital remained till 1702, in which year it was converted into a 
military prison, and in 1819 all but the chapel was pulled down 
to make way for the present approach to Waterloo Bridge. 

Of the historical associations of the Savoy, the most memorable 
is the great religious Conference of 1661, between the Episcopa- 
lians and Presbyterians, for the revision of the Liturgy—a curious 
instance of the inefficacy of theological controversy to change 
people’s theological belief. An entire week, and twelve learned 
tongues on each side, were devoted to the discussion; but at 
the end the Reformers found themselves exactly where they 
had started, and the Court went home to agree among 
themselves that thenceforth King Charles IL. and all Sovereigns 
after him, should be commended to Heaven as “ most religious and 

acious.” They might be excused for feeling in a very good 

umour after escaping safe and sound into the open air from the 
perilous asylum of the Savoy. . 


METROPOLITAN HOUSELESS POOR. 


FE“. chanitabl. enterprises have appealed with more success 
to the generous, though intermittent, impulses of English 
benevolence than the Refuges ge every winter to supply food 
and shelter for the night. The process by which ‘be funds 
required to keep these institutions on foot are annually raised has 
already become formal and stereotyped. On the first approach of 
cold weather, the Refuge is opened for the season ; but subscriptions 
come in slowly until some miserable story of hunger and starvation 
finds its way into the newspapers, and demands the customary 
homage of a series of philanthropic letters. Some humane 
journalist who combines softness of heart with strength of 
expression pays a visit to Field Lane or Playhouse Yard, and 
describes, with the necessary picturesqueness, the misery and 
destitution to be nightly witnessed there; and, finally, the 
floating sense of discomfort and injustice is gathered up into a 
Times leader, which appropriately ushers in a long series of 
“ donations received.” Up to a certain point, all this is satis- 
factory enough ; but the question must sometimes have presented 
itself, whether private charity might not be better employed 
in undertakings which would afford some field for the exercise of 
that judgment and discrimination in which its superiority is sup- 

toconsist. Here, clearly, there is no room for anything of 
the kind. Charity is simply occupied in warding off starvation from 
night to night, and it thinks itself well rewarded if it enables 
some thousands of the most miserable class in the community to 
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keep body and soul together for anothér winter. And certainly it 
would be difficult to propose to ourselves an end more important 
or more pressing. ere is no claim so immediate, so universal, 
and so elementary as sheer physical want. The unsatisfactory 
element in the whole ere is, that we are supposed all this time 
to be living under, and are certainly paying towards the support 
of, a system of poor relief which guarantees necessary subsistence 
to every person who is unable to obtain it for himself. If we 
have a Poor Law, what becomes of it during a London winter ? 
Death in the streets is surely a sufficiently obvious form of 
pauperism, and if the task of preventing its occurrence for 
some three months in every year is left to individual effort, 
it certainly implies a deficiency in the authorized agencies for 
relief. The law of England provides that no man shall die of 
starvation, except by his own fault; but, if it were not for the 
intervention of irregular and unofficial charity, the security of the 
statute-book would be no better than waste paper. It is esti- 
mated that the various charitable Refuges in London supply food 
and shelter to 150,000 applicants during the year, and there is not 
one deserving case in all that number which might not be fairly 
cited as a witness against the existing order of workhouse manage- 
ment. And the system deserves condemnation for what it does, 
as well as for what it leaves undone. Its inequality is as conspi- 
cuous as its negligence, and the one is as unfair to the ratepayer 
as the other is to the pauper. The class of distress which 
fills the casual ward of a workhouse did not originate with any 
——— parish, and is not connected with any particular 
ocality ; it is thoroughly nomad in its character, and may be 
found at the docks to-day and in the market-gardens of Ful- 
ham to-morrow. Its daima to relief may arise, therefore, 
at any and every point between those two extremes; 
and yet, if we turn to the number of cases relieved 
in the different workhouses, we shall find such patent inequalities 
as 10,470 in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and 210 in St. George’s, 
Hanover Square ; 11,375 in St. Pancras, and 348 in St. Maryle- 
bone; 13,270 in St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, and 1,083 in Bethnal 
Green; 4,323 in Kensington, and 178 in Chelsea. 

The evil of such a state of things was scen, and an attempt made 
to remedy it, as long ago as 1844. By the Act 7 & 8 Victoria, 
c. 101, provision was made for the uping together in districts 
of certain unions in London and other large towns, and for the 
establishment in each district of asylums for the ‘temporary relief 
and setting to work of the houseless poor.” The scheme was 
opposed by the local authorities, and consequently no steps were 
taben to it into execution. In 1858 the Poor Law Board 
made a partial attempt to revive it. They addressed a circular to 
the Boards of Guardians throughout the metropolitan district, 
pointing out the inadequacy of the relief administered to the casual 
poor aud the injustice of its present distribution over the various 

rishes; and suggesting the division of London and the suburbs 
into six districts, each of which should provide a building large 
enough to contain all the applicants for shelter, and to admit 
of a proper classification between them. This second attempt 
was attended with no better success than the former one, 
and the Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed in 
1861 to consider the whole subject of poor relief found this, 
among other difficulties, still waiting for a solution. The scherhe 
of district asylums had been open to two objections. In the first 
place, the division of the whole of London into a few large areas 
might often involve a considerable journey before relief could be 
obtained, and thus the very class of cases in which immediate 
assistance is most n would be liable to be shut out from 
it altogether. It is of little use to tell a man broken down with 
exhaustion or disease that there is instant succour waiting for him 
at a distance of three or four miles, In the second place, the actual 
money laid out on the casual poor would only amount to a very 
small percentage of the whole cost of poor relief, and it seemed 
needless to incur for this single object the expense of establishing 
several separate boards of management. In order, therefore, to 
secure the two great ends of immediate assistance in cases of desti- 
tution, and a fairly-proportioned rate of pressure over the various 
unions, the Committee proposed that “the administration 
of velief to the houseless poor should still rest with the 
guardians,” who should provide sufficient buildings for their 
reception in every union or parish; but that the cost of 
such relief “should be made a common charge on the whole 
metropolitan district.” As, however, the existing organiza- 
tion of unions and parishes supplies no means of raising 
the funds in the manner suggested, the recommendation 
must either have remained inoperative or been preceded by other 
and more important changes, if the Metropolitan, Local Manage- 
ment Act had not provided “a very complete machinery for 
levying an equal rate” from an area exactly coinciding with that 
which, in the opinion of the Committee, ought to contribute to the 
relief of the casual They ween proposed that the 
necessary funds should be provided by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and they estimate that a rate of one-tenth of a penny in 
the pound will enable the latter body to meet this new claim. 
These recommendations have been embodied by Mr. Villiers in the 
Metropolitan Houseless Poor Bill, the passing of which has been 
one of the last fruits of the session. By this measure the 
guatdians of any London parish or union are itted to keep a 
separate account of the money daily expended in relieving “ de- 
stitute wayfarers, wanderers, and foundlings” between 8 p.m. and 
8am., and the Board of Works is directed to reimburse them, 
out of its general rate, for this portion of their outlay. 


The late period of the session, and the pressing need of doing 
something Fefore the return of winter, supplied obvious argu- 
ments in favour of the Bill; but it was not allowed to without 
considerable criticism and opposition. It was urged that to make 
such a provision for one city only will be in effect to invite every 
sturdy mendicant and squalid Jazzarone to pass 
London, where he will at least be sure of necessary food and a 
night’s lodging. This objection seems effectually answered by 
the fact that the houseless and destitute poor have an equal claim 
to relief in all parts of the country. It is not proposed to give 
them exceptional privileges in London, but simply to exempt 
them from exceptional disadvan All that is being attempted 
is to strengthen a weak point in the present system, to mend the 
particular place where it has broken down. If the result of 
this process should be to bring to light equal failures elsewhere, 
we shall only have gained some n experience, since it is ob- 
vious that an improvement in the administration of relief in London 
will not attract vagrants from other localities unless the latter stand 
in need of asimilar reform. Indeed, the danger of such a provision as 
this offering any additional inducement to the professional mendi- 
cant seems to be altogether imagi The Poor Law Board 
will have the hepa of regulating the relief afforded and the labour 
to be demanded in return; and it must be a beggar of a very 
miserly turn of mind who would spend his night in a workhouse 
for the sake of husbanding his day’s gains, A wash, a crust of 
bread, a rug in which to wrap himself—these are all the luxuries 
provided by the charitable Refuges; and these, with the additional 
disadvantage of having to give some work in return, will be all 
that will be offered by the new casual wards. How necessary and 
how valued even this amount of relief is, may be judged from the 
numbers who have had recourse to it; but our whole conception 
of the class of street be must be fundamentally modified if 
such a prospect as this has any charms for them. The debate 
in the House of Commons would of course have been in- 
complete without the inevitable reference to the “thin end 
of the wedge.” There is no necessary connexion, however, be- 
tween an equal distribution of the cost of relieving a particu- 
lar form of poverty which is for the most part devoid of 
any local character or relation, and a general equalization of 
the a poor rate. That houseless and penniless popula- 
tion which daily circulates from one end of London to the other 
has no special claim upon the particular parish in which it finds 
itself at the approach of de ge The casual pauperism of the 
metropolis is a common evil, and its support should be a com- 
mon burden. 


THE GOODWOOD CUP. 


HE popular voice associates Newmarket with business, 

with fun, Ascot with muslin, and Goodwood with aristocratic 
company. But the voice of the people is not always the voice of 
deity ; 1ts utterances are not always unquestionable. Newmarket 
certainly maintains its character for business, and it may be one’s 
duty as a Christian to believe in the fun of Epsom; but 
Ascot is now something more than millinery, and Goodwood 
has its gents as well as its gentry. Still, nature in each place 
remains unchanged. It is not easy, in the present stage of natural 
history, to ascertain what a horse may think about scenery. He 
would probably see more beauty in any crop of oats, or in any field 
of clover, than in the grandest views of the Alps or of th 
Pyrenees ; and he would, perhaps, unless he were out at in 
very hot weather, agree with the unimpressionable betting-man 
who declared “he did’nt care for them ’umbugging trees.” 
But a horse whose vocation it is to run races must care 
upon what ground he runs them; if he be conscious 
at all of having legs, he must care over what course they 
him. The well-bred horse may be perfectly indifferent to the 
advantages of ducal a regardless of the patronage of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, but he owns a more 
than sneaking kindness for the turf of Goodwood. And that turf 
last Thursday was in excellent order; the horse who would not 
have galloped there would have refused to gallop anywhere. 

On so important a subject as the race for the Goodwood Cup 
pete prophecy was of course required, and the oracles were, 
as usual, not dumb, but dark. You gathered from them, that if a 
certain horse didn’t start he wouldn’t win; that if he did start he 
—— be beaten, for penalties of weight make “ fashious odds” ; 
and that, of all the horses who started, one would undoubtedly come 
in first, unless there should happen to be a dead heat. But one 
metrical prophet deserves honourable mention, because, scorning 
all subterfuge and ambiguity (except of ex ression), he with a 
boldness, or a rashness, or an honesty, un with his tribe, burst 
forth into the following direct prediction :— 

On Goodwood sward, if I reason ri 
Lincoln’s worthiest scholar), 
ou shall mark the knee of laird and tyke, 
Peer and commoner bowed alike 
Before “The Almighty Dollar.” 
The potency, if not the omnipotence, of Dollar was sufficiently 
proved when he won the Gosheod Cup by a trifle less 
than a length. There is really something to boast of in so 
straightforward a prediction, and the prophet will probably go in 
the strength of that prophecy for at least forty days son | forty 
nights. 4 Dollar, after having been for so ew a time first 
favourite, fell into disgrace, rumour alone can explain. It was 
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whispered on one side that the horse was amiss, on another that | him were as much as 10 to 1. This horse does not belong to 
Kitchener would not ride; and anxiety upon the latter point be- | the confederacy of which Count ey ee the best known mem- 


came intense, amongst the uninitiated, when the numbers of the 
starters were hoisted. For whilst the spaces beneath numbers 3, 4, 

7, 8, 9,11, 12, and 13, which signified Stradella, East Lancashire, 

ger, Queen Bertha, Glendusk, Little Stag, Lord Zetland, Holly- 

fox, and rance in order, were filled up with the names of A. 
Edwards, J. Osborne, J. Goater, Ashmall, Heslop, Challoner, 
8. Adams, Covey, and Morris respectively, the space beneath 
number 6, which was Dollar’s, was for some minutes — 
After a while, however, the name of Kitchener appeared, it 
‘was generally felt that if Dollar did not now win, his failure 
would not be attributable to his rider. Nevertheless, the 
“ hideous hum” of the betting oracles still continued to be “Tl 
lay agin Dollar—agin Dollar I’ll lay,” and “T’ll bet four to one— 
bar one,” ine favourite being Little Stag. Limosina, Lord Clifden, 
and Molly Carew were “coloured ” upon the card ; but the absence 
of Limosina was almost a matter of course after her wretched 
performance for the Stakes on Wednesday. It was known 
early in the day that Lord Clifden would not start; and Molly 
Carew, though she took her walk under the trees, scarcely 
looked fit company for the rest. The early withdrawal of 
Scottish Chief, on whom an enthusiastic adherent of Mr. Me 
declared he “would have laid (figuratively, and not literally 
the shirt off his back,” left the followers of the “yellow and 
black cap” at a loss for a choice ; and the consequent state of doubt 
into which the enthusiastic person already mentioned was thrown 
afforded an amusing instance of the very slight assistance, in the 
way of advice or information, which one of the common betting 
fraternity may expect from another. The enthusiast happened to 
be sitting opposite an elderly man, whose features and general air 
betrayed a connexion with the “old clo’” line of business, and 
whose oracular remarks upon the forthcoming races suggested the 
idea of a dilapidated Daniel come to judgment. To him, then, 
the enthusiast appealed for a hint about the probable winner of 
the race for the Cup, and received by way of answer the assurance 
repeated solemnly over and over again, that “no three-year-ol 
wouldn’t win the race.” Thus encouraged, he went on to inquire 
which was the better mare, Stradella or Queen Bertha, and was 
informed that there “wasn’tno comparison between ’em, as Queen 
Bertha had never run the distance Stradella had.” “Ah!” said 
the enthusiast eagerly, “then you consider Stradella the best.” 
“T didn’t say so,” answered the other. “I should have inferred 
it,” replied the enthusiast, “from your remark.” “ You may 
infer what you please,” said Daniel with a chuckle, and the en- 
thusiast was rebuffed, although not silenced. However, Daniel 
was right ; no three-year-old did win the Cup, and it is a ques- 
tion whether even the redoubtable “Chief” could have wrested 
the victory from Dollar. How Little Stag attained and main- 
tained such prominence in the weg So not easy to understand 
before the race, and was still more difficult to comprehend after it, 
for he was completely “tailed off.” It is probable that his hard 
work had told upon him, and that he had become a thought 
“stale.” A more shocking exhibition than that of the magni- 
ficent Queen Bertha it would be difficult to imagine ; indeed, no 
animal in the race had a ghost of a chance aguinst Dollar, with 
the exception of the half-bred East Lancashire, who ran well all 
through, and proved himself to be a great horse. 

The victory of Dollar was received with mingled pleasure 
and regret. This splendid sample of the Flying Dutchman’s 
stock, possessing as he does both speed and staying power 
in abundance, affords a gratifying proof that that famous 
sire is capable of transmitting his fine qualities to his 
sons. It may be suspected that, if the Dutchman’s pro- 
geny have not done much yet to enhance their father’s fame, 
the fault has been on the mothers’ side. But one cannot hel 
feeling sorry that a horse of whom England is so justly sound 
should have been permitted to into French hands. It would 
be idle to dispute the right of horse-owners to dispose of their 
property in the best market, and it would be absurd to pretend 
that anything like discredit attaches to them for so doing; but if 
enlightened foreigners are permitted to carry away such sires as 
the Flying Dutchman, it would be better to submit with 
resignation to the inevitable consequence. Nothing can be said 
upon this subject more applicable than the old proverb, “You 
cannot eat your cake and have it too.” But the spirit and success 
with which the French have exerted themselves to improve their 
breed of racehorses have now produced such substantial results, 
that it was quite time that the allowance of weight which their 
horses used to receive for the Goodwood Cup should be dis- 
continued. They have never ceased trying to win this race, and 
besides some earlier successes, they ran second for it last year with 
La Toucques. They brought out Dollar, in the early spring, for the 
Northamptonshire Stakes, which he won against’ good horses in 
such a style as disagreeably astonished those who had laid 25 to 1 
against him. He beat at Northampton Fairwater and Win- 
grave, two of the best among horses older than himself now in 
training. He beat, of his own year, Blondin, the winner of the 
Goodwood Stakes on Wednesday, carrying exactly the same 
weight, namely, 1 st. 9 Ibs.; and he beat, among three-year- 
olds, Lord Zetland, one of his competitors for the Goodwood Cup, 

iving him 2 st. for the year. If this performance had been recent, 
te could have been no doubt in anybody’s mind that Dollar 
would prove an exceedingly formidable antagonist to any English 
horse for the Goodwood Cup; and even after the lapse of nearly 
four months the memory of it had such an effect that Dollar was 
at one time first favourite, although at starting the odds against 


ber ; but his owner seems to enjoy a full share of the good fortune 
which has attended his countrymen on the English turf, seeing 
that he has won two important races, having on each race the op- 
portunity of getting considerable odds about his horse. The re- 
presentative of Count and his friends on this occasion 
was Stradella, whose exploits in the early es of last year are onl 
too well known. This mare—who, like Dollar, is by an Engli 
sire—beat The Marquis at only three pounds difference in weight, 
having the day before beaten ne at sixteen pounds. These 
had been reckoned, along with Tim Whifller, as the best horses of 
Stradella’s year, and she beat them so that there could be no 

sible mistake about it. The public, thinking they had got hold 
of areal good thing, emplo of the month which intervened before 
the Chester Cup was run for in heaping money upon Stradella. 
She started for that race at 2 to 1, and cut up miserably, bei 
beaten far away by Asteroid, who, being one year older, carri 

2 st. more than she did. It is a very remarkable example of 
the soothing influence of time that the public, after sustaining 
such a disappointment, should have been willing to back Stradella 
for the Goodwood Cup at 5 to1. The mare, in her gallop, did 
not please the eye so well as She went with her head in 
the air, her mouth wide aay and she threw her legs about all 
over the course. Lord Clifden was wisely withheld from a contest 
in which he could have no honour, and his owner was 
represented by East Lancashire and Little Stag. The latter 
looked game and “ varmint” as ever, but rather worn and 
jaded with his hard season’s work. The former, too, has had his 
share of business to transact, as thisis the eighth time he has been 
out this season, and he has been five times successful. Last year 
he ran thirteen times, and scored four victories. Those who assert 
the deterioration of the present English thorough-bred horse will 
perhaps seek to support their theory by reference to the fact that 
this undeniabl animal is only half-bred. His sire, however, 
is Rataplan, who with his brother Stockwell, and his half-brother 
King Tom, has done much to confute this theory. The Duke of 
Beaufort’s pair, Lord Zetland and rance, looked well and 
went well; and — put on by Esperance from the start 
made the race exceedingly trying to every horse engaged in it, 
and such as those horses that were persevered with will not 
forget for a very long time. It has been already mentioned 
that Lord Zetland ran second to Dollar at Northampton, but he 
could not live with the French horse at Goodwood. ttish 
Chief, who had been a good deal backed for this race, was 
scratched some days ago. It would have seemed beforehand that 
the Chief's ag ee if he had started for the Cup, would 
have been very hopeful; but if Mr. Merry thinks his chance 
of winning the St. Leger good, it would be a pity to spoil it by 
asking too much of a willing horse. That chance could scarcely 
have been improved by racing at such a pace as Esperance, 
and afterwards Dollar, led the field for the Goodwood Cup. 
Little Stag ran, as he always has run, gamely. When 
he gave way, his stable-companion East Lancashire came to 
the front in unexpected force. However, the half-bred was 
not quite good enough company for the Frenchman, who seemed 
to win at last easily, the severity of the pace having cut down 
everything else. The Ranger, who was a bad third, broke down 
200 yards from home. It is not improbable that more than one 
horse will have to look back upon the Goodwood Cup-day of 1864 
as the last of tite 

Pha . no doubt but that the result of = race for 
e Cup has, to use language a’ riate to the coun 
where Dollar was bred, covered Nim and his rider wit 
glory. It is Kitchener’s second t achievement within 
a few months, for he rode Vermuth when Vermuth was 
too much for even Blair Athol. No wonder, then, that he 
was greeted with cheers when he dismounted after the Cup-race 

to weigh. But the heartiness of the cheers was undou 
increased by the recollection that Kitchener was a Goodwood boy. 
If the triumph of the native rider was delightful, that of the forei 
horse was surely not unpleasant. There wére, at any rate, unmis- 
takable cheers, and there were no groans, so that it will be 
impossible for Frenchmen any longer to suppose that Englishmen 
feel any jealousy of victories achieved i foreign horses, A 
genuine votary of the Turf must witness with —— gratifi- 
cation such a fine performance as that of Dollar, and more 
particularly if he happened to stand to win upon him, 


LETOILE DU NORD. 


T is Mr. Gye’s general habit to make the great effort of his 
season when the season is the great 
spectacular operas at Covent Garden have each year been produced 
within a week or so of the closing of the theatre; so that, al- 
though the promise to his subscribers is observed to the letter, 
they can scarcely be said to gain much by the faith which is kept 
with them. This plan, however, has the effect of ensuring four or 
five performances which serve as dress rehearsals for the following 


season, and, if attractive, the opera is then ready for sentation 
without further study or preparation. It was scarcely nec 
to take this precaution with L’ Etoile du Nord, which won gene 


acceptance when produced at the close of the season of 1855 in 
the old theatre, and which would have been sure of success if 
brought out much earlier in the present season, True it is that 
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the sudden departure of Madlle. Lucca a ae somewhat de- 
layed the preparation of this opera; but as that fickle young lady 
took herself off some six or seven weeks ago, it can scarcely have 
been her absence alone which has prevented our having L’ Etoile 
till within six nights of the shutting of the theatre. Better late, 
however, than never; and now that Meyerbeer’s first work 
written for the Opera Comique has been mounted at Covent 
Garden, the lovers of Meyerbeer—and there are but few a 
Opera-goers of the present day who do not enjoy his music—wil 
have oe opportunities of hearing one of his most ingenious 
and melodious works. As represented on the Italian stage, 
L’ Etoile du Nord is quite as — and important an opera as 
either Robert, Les Huduenots, or Le Prophéte, if it does not even 
exceed them in elaboration and complexity. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the operas represented in the Place Favart, that of 
spoken dialogue, is replaced by that kind of accompanied recitative 
and fragmentary tune which Meyerbeer delighted in. Moreover, 
one part—originally of fair dimensions, although not a principal 
character—was so added to for Lablache, who only undertook it on 
this condition (it was the last new character he appeared in), as 
to make it little inferior to that of the Czar, and Ganiy to increase 
considerably the length of the opera. The story is tolerably well 
known, and is founded on an incident in the life of Peter the Great, 
while learning ship-building as a common workman in the dock- 
yard of Saardam. He there falls in love with Catharine, an orphan 
a had predicted for her a great destiny in the North. 

atharine’s brother has been drawn as a recruit, and is ordered to 
set out on his wedding-day ; but Catharine, to whose especial care 
their mother had prac We er brother, passes herself off as the young 
soldier, and de to join the army of the Czar. The second act 
takes place in the camp of Peter, against whom a revolt is being 
organized by his officers because he has published an edict subject- 
ing them to the knout like common soldiers. Papers containing the 
details of this revolt are confided by Gritzenko, a tool of the con- 
spirators, to Cathariae in her character of recruit. At this junc- 
ture, the Czar visits the camp incognito, and Catharine is placed as 
sentry over the tent in which, faithful to his love of drinking, he 
celebrates a drunken orgie. Looking through the tent, Catharine 
recognises in this officer the workman Peters, but is scandalized at 
his familiarities with two vivandiéres, and, maddened with the 
sight, she strikes the corporal Gritzenko, who, coming to relieve 
her, discovers her looking into the tent, and insists on Ler quitting 
the spot. Upon this she is brought before the Czar, who orders 
her to be shot. Not knowing him to be the Czar, but think- 
ing him only an officer, she gives him the papers relative 
to the conspiracy against himself, and vainly endeavours to 
make him recognise her. Her last words rouse Peter from 
his drunken stupor, and he at length remembers who she is, and 
countermands the order for her execution. In the meantime 
she has escaped by throwing herself into the river, and the act 
concludes with the Czar’s appeal to the better nature of his 
soldiers, the repentance of the conspirators, and the marching of 
the whole Russian army against the Swedes. In the third act, 
Catharine, rendered insane by her misfortunes, is restored to reason 
by that expedient which has been so often used, of causing her to 
believe that all the scenes which she passed through had no real 
existence, but were only dreams; and this leads very naturally to 
the bravura song of the heroine. In the first act, Peters has been 
shown as learning the flute from Catharine’s brother, as an excuse 
for visiting Catharine; in the attempts to lead her mind back to 
the time ‘before the scene in the camp, these flute lessons are 
revived. Her brother’s flute commences, and is answered by that 
of Peters; and her efforts to recall the air they used to practise, and 
her final recollection of it, give an opportunity for bravura passages 
in a more natural manner than can be said of any other rondo 
finale we know of. 

Anse all Meyerbeer’s operas there is none which contains 
more melody, and in no other opera is that melody presented 
in a more tantalizing shape. Meyerbeer always seems to pro- 
test against the Italian habit of singing every air over twice at 
least, but the result*of his treatment is to weary the ear with 
the constant change of melody which he introduces. No 
sooner has a graceful phrase been seized upon, and a desire 
excited to hear it again, dressed up with some orchestral 
garnish as it were, than that desire is disappointed, and 
the phrase is spirited away, to be no moreheard. There 
are penn who aflirm that it was want of knowledge on the 

of the composer which compelled him to adopt this 
method, and that he was unable to work out his melodies in 
proper form; but the masterly way in which he has combined 
several distinct themes in the finales to the first and second 
acts of this opera seem to show that his system was the result 
of choice, and not of necessity. However this may be, it no 
doubt renders his operas somewhat difficult to be completely 
understood and appreciated until they have been heard several 
times. There is another peculiarity in this opera, the imitation 
which Meyerbeer has given in music to the action of his charac- 
ters. In the finale to the first act we have glou, glou, to represent 
the drinking of one set of characters; zon, zon, for the stringed 
instruments of a band of musicians; plan, plan, for the soldiers; 
and tic tac for the agitation of the young couple just about to 
be married. This idea occurs almost ad nauseam; the throwing 
of dice, the galloping of cavalry, marching of infantry, puff of 
a pipe—each in turn is indicated by notes on words more 
or less suggestive of these several actions. Haydn has 
been often censured for many of the imitative passages in 


his Creation, but they were at least accomplished by the pas- 
sages given to the instruments alone. In Meyerbeer’s opera 
a large portion of the effect depends, not upon the notes, 
but upon the word8, or rather sounds, on which they are 
sung; and we think it is somewhat unworthy of a great musician 
to employ what cannot be considered anything else than a trick. 
If, however, these defects — L’ Etoile du Nord from being a 
perfect opera, it is, nevertheless, a very charming one ; and it is 
represented at Covent Garden, on the whole, in a very admirable 
manner. The first two acts afford opportunities for that splendour 
of decoration and perfection of stage management which always 
attend the production of an important work at this theatre, and 
for which it is probably now unsurpassed in Europe. Mr. 
Beverley has rarely equalled, certainly never +, sy. the scene 
he has arranged for the Camp of the Czar, in a ine forest, 
with gorges and passes in all directions, through which and over 
which multitudes are perpetually passing and repassing; nor is 
the first act, representing the village on the Gulf of Finland, less 
excellent, although not so striking in its details. While the 
scenery is so = the grouping and business of the large 
masses repeatedly on the stage 1s extremely ingenious and well 
contrived; and as the costumes are very rich, show much taste 
in the distribution of colour, and are all _— new, it is 
certain that, as a spectacle, L’Etoile du Nord yields to none 
of those operas by which Covent Garden gained its reputation. 

In an opera, however, the music is, or ought to be, the main 
attraction, and in most re this was very well done. In 
default of Madlle. Lucca, who was to have been Catharine, Mr. 
Gye engaged Madame Carvalho, and what we may have thereby 
lost in vivacity and power we have certainly gained in finish and 
refinement. In a smaller house, we are convinced that Madame 
Carvalho would be an almost perfect representative of the part, but 
it must be confessed that the size of Covent Garden prevents her 
producing the effects she intends in those which demand 
a large and sustained delivery. In all the florid music—and having 
been originally composed for Madlle. Duprez, the part consists 
principally of such—she was perfect. We have never heard the 
rondo with the two flutes given with the same finish and precision ; 
in this Madame Carvalho outdid the flutes. Not even Jenny 
Lind herself, who used to sing this _ in the Camp of ue 
which formed the groundwork of L’Etoile,‘could have rende 
the very difficult passages which occur in this bravura with more 
neatness. The advantage of the Catharine and the Peters of 
the cast having sung the music in Paris was very apparent in 
the duet between them in the first act, and the very diffi- 
cult and elaborate trio in the second, which were both s 
with a perfect ensemble of style and tone. Madame Carvalho’s 
acting was, although quiet, very satisfactory. Her sedate, guiding 
manner with Prascovia, her brother's fiancée, was very artistic ; an 
the whole of the scene in the camp, from the nonchalance 
with which she treats Gritzenko and the amused air she assumes 
at the absurdity of her position as a sentry, to the feeling of out- 
raged dignity on seeing Peter’s drunken caresses of the vivan- 
diéres and the tone of agony in which she addresses him after he 
has ordered her to be ‘shot is well contrived and extremely true. 
The Prascovia was Madlle. Brunetti, who appeared three or 
four years ago at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and her performance 
left nothing to be dedeod. er voice is a light soprano of 
the most pleasing quality, and she executed the quaint son 
which Meyerbeer has given to the character with much arch- 
ness, especially that in the third act, and in the duets and 
other concerted music she was most admirable. Of the two 
vivandiéres, we will only say that their duet is very diffi- 
cult. Of the gentlemen, we do not like M. Naudin, French- 
man ——_ he be, in Danilowitz, as well as Signor Gardoni, 
and on the first night he was by no means perfect in his 
part. He sang, however, the song which Meyerbeer com- 
posed for the representation at Covent Garden very fairly; 
and his share of the tent scene—a good deal of which, 
by the way, Mr. Costa took much too fast—was : 
Signor Neri-Baraldi was capital in the little part of Gio 
Catharine’s brother, who has little to do but in the concer 
music. Signor Ciampi’s noble voice did full justice to the part of 
Gritzenko, but as it was impossible for him under any circum- 
stances to gain by a comparison with Lablache, he wisely con- 
tented himself with doing but little in the way of acting. Peters 
is no new part to M. Faure. Very soon after the opera was first 

roduced, in 1854, he succeeded M. Bataille, the original Peters, 
in the character. The music as originally written is too low for 
M. Faure’s voice, and in several places he has to alter the 
but there are few artists who could now surpass him in bis sing- 
ing and acting of this very arduous character. He is immeasurably 
superior to his predecessor, Herr Formes, who never could sing 
the music, and whose acting was only marked by a rough power 
which overlooked the subtle touches M. Faure very ar- 
tistically introduces. It would take too long to point out 
in detail all that was good; but we may notice the opening scene, 
the meeting with Catharine in the first act, and the recovery 
from his drunken fit in the second, as being particularly clever. 
The music of the was admirably sung, especially the 
duet with Catharine, and a in the tent scene, was 

iven with so much grace, ending in an elaborate and beauti- 
fully executed cadenza, as to secure an excore; equally good 
was the romance in the third act, which Mr. Santley has made 
so well known in the concert-room. By his performance of this 


‘character, M. Faure has advanced his reputation both as actor and 
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singer. The orchestra executed the overture to ion, and 
there is no other term the 
accompaniments were p 4 ially as on this occasion 

were subdued to a degree wiih was Yar more pleasant than the 
usual fortissimo against which we have: more than once protested. 
For so intricate an o the chorus was very perfect. There 
‘were occasional slips, but the more im t pieces went with 
great smoothness; the finale to the second act, which is most 


complicated, being especially good. 


REVIEWS. 


LETTERS OF LACORDAIRE.* 


rs publication of Lacordaire’s correspondence with Madame 
Swetchine is not merely the fulfilment of the duties of a 
li executor, or a tribute to the memory of a great man. M. 
de Falloux finds in his friends’ letters a most opportune rebuke to 
the backsliding policy of the Imperial Government, both at home 
and abroad; and he publishes them to recall, both to enemies and 
to friends, the union, displayed in Lacordaire’s career, of passionate 
zeal for liberty with devotedness to Rome as the sole foundation 
and guardian of religion, and the warnings and condemnations— 
passed unconsciously by anticipation, as the famous preacher 
gradually formed his principles and applied them to the circum- 
stances of his own time—on the cruel political theories and the 
inreligious despotism which are alleged to have become more and 
more the mark of the Empire. A Government which has departed 
from the — French “traditions,” which has betrayed the interests 
of C ism in the East, which has sacrificed the sacred rights of 
the Holy See and the independence of the smaller Italian Powers 
to the “ chimera of Italian unity,” and which at home has laid a 
heavy of the has made it 
dangerous ergy to express their opinions, and even to 
defend the Pope’s temporal power, and which has gone the 
— of crushing a strictly itable and lay society like that 
of 8. Vincent de —rouses the indignation of M. de Falloux; 
and, “laying his hand on Lacordaire’s correspondence,” “here,” 
he said to himself, “is the most eloquent and most effective of 
His first place, definitely and 
particularly, to remi e that Lacordaire, with his known 
y for freedom ind hcheed of absolutism, especially Austrian 

utism, was yet against the Italian Kingdom—the especial 
object of M. de Falloux’s aversion—and had the boldness to tell the 
Italians that they had quarrelled with two hundred millions of 
Catholics for what was nothing but a “vain scheme of numerical 
and absolute unity, which nothing whatever to do with their 
nationality or their liberty.” In the next place, he seeks to show 
in detail, and in all kinds of indirect ways, the deep attachment 
and reverence felt for Rome by a man of whom educated and 
intelligent Frenchmen are still supposed to be proud, and who 
always showed himself in warm sympathy with his country, 
and with modern thought and progress. de Falloux pro- 
bably knows as well as any one what his friend would fom 
wished to be done with his remains; and the struggle in France 
for liberty in any shape makes it not unnatural that the first 
thought of earnest partisans on all sides should be to turn 
anything that comes to hand—fiction, hy, corre- 
spondence—into an engine against the pow ok impartial 
repression by which they are all kept down. But the records of 
Lacordaire’s life have an interest of their own ; and it might have 
been wiser in his executor to let them — their own effect, 
without pointing their pene by reference to the events and 
grievances of the day. It would have been wiser on general 
_— of literary fitness and expediency ; and wiser, also, because 
moral to be drawn from them is not altogether so one-sided as 
t against ial despotism ; but they ma said to 
proofs of embarrassments and of those 
eloquent advocates of freedom and justice who enthusiastically 
admire in the Roman Court what in any other authority, political 
or ecclesiastical, they would overwhelm with invective and 
scorn, and who, with their large and lofty views of spiritual powers 


and of popular rights, are content to make the of a uni- 
versal religion depend on the maintenance of the long-proved 
temporal misgovernment of the Popes. 

The 0) lence, on the whole, is disappointing. A sentence 
of Lacordaire’s own expresses with vigour and accuracy the sort of 


impression of which we are continually conscious as we read it. 
In a letter which gives a touching account of the death of one of 
his brothers, he mentions, among other circumstances, the feelings 
which happened to be passing through his own mind just ‘as, 
while veut at his brother’s bedside, he was surprised by the 
final struggle. He had taken up a book by chance, to pass away 
the time :—“ Je pris les Lettres Persanes, que je n’avais pas lues 
depuis ma sortie du collége, et j’en lus une centaine Ge poems, 

; la pauvreté qu'il y avait dans tant d esprit, et ien le 
mouvement seul des dges révélait vite la faiblesse de pensée des hommes 
les plus ieurs.” The remark is a natural one, and has occurred 
to most us, perhaps not always with as much foundation for it as 


"© Correspondance du R.P. Lacordaire et de Madame Swetchine, Publige 
par le Comte de Falloux. Paris: Didier. nee 


we at first sight en ly about writers of Montesquieu’s 
polite age. But ay rand this great master of French eloquence 
certainly fail to answer our expectations. Considering the position 
which Lacordaise occupied in his own day, which is not so very 
ong 880, we might fairly look for something out of the common, 
in the way of thought and of manifestation of character, in 
a and intimate inte of letters between him and a lad: 
of Madame Swetchine’s mark. But the impression whi 
Lacordaire made as the a boldest, and most original of 
modern preachers would hardly from what he appears 
as & CO t of the friend to whom he opened his heart most 
unreservedly. There is little more to be said than that they are 
such letters as a clever and enthusiastic Frenchman would be sure 
to write. No doubt they are often what French nc fy gene q 
are delighted with, call charming. They abound in n 
turned and original remarks; and, better than that, there is mu 
that is touching, zzch that is impressive, much that suggests 
thought, attracts sympathy, or throws light on history. But we 
naturally think of Lacordaire, with his mind full of the great 
uestions of his day—questions on which he had once thought with 
and had afterwards broken him ; questions 
respecting the relations of religion and the Roman Ch to the 
philosophy and political changes of revolutionary Europe. And 
as a record of thought on these matters, as preserving indications 
of the way in which his ideas grew and shaped themselves, and 
from time to time broke forth into the unexpected and natural 
freshness of first e ion—as showing us how he felt his way 
through difficulties, and rose to ter clearness in his con- 
victions of truth—as a picture of the p of a mind occupied 
with the great difficulties of minds of the highest order, the 
correspondence exhibits a poverty and barrenness which surprise 
and mortify us. As illustrating the history of a 
phase of religious thought in France, it contributes but little 
of any value. 

But it illustrates some features of the writer’s character; and 
it hardly raises him in our estimation. It is impossible not to be 
struck with a kind of childish self-satisfaction which is — 
coming forth in the letters. He finds food for it where we sh 
hardly have thought that a man of his stamp and his standard of 
greatness would have allowed himself to indulge it; and he is 
easily satisfied. Probably the best and fairest thing is only to 
smile, when we read of od ge flattery with which the great 

ople at Rome welcomed the distinguished revolter who had 

voles the spell which had once bound him to the terrible 
Lamennais, and of the simple pleasure with which he sends in 
exact detail the account of all his honours. When he gets to 
Rome, in 1836, he describes how “ tout le monde m’y a fait un | 

arfait accueil”; the Cardinal Vicar, the Cardinal mares OY} 
State, the Jesuit Fathers—above all, the Pope. When he 
his audience of the Pope, his Holiness had greeted him “ d’un ait 
tout joyeux,” with the words “ Ah, l’abbate Lacordaire.” He 
had laid his hands on Lacordaire’s head, and had said that “he 
knew that the Catholic Church had made in him a great acqui- 
sition.” He recalled the last interview, when Lacordaire 
stood before him in company with Lamennais; and when 
Lacordaire was at the door, going away, the Pope once more 
extended his hand “avec bonté,” and said Addio. But the 
principal advantage which had resulted from his journey to Rome 
was his “ perfect position” with the Jesuits. They had offered 
him the use of their library; they had made him say mass in the 
chamber where St. Ignatius lived and died; and, afterwards, the 
General had offered him chocolate in his own apartment. One 
would have thought this no very — matter; but he is greatly 
impressed with it, and entreats Madame Swetchine not to say 
a word about it, lest the world should think that he wants 
“ to make a fuss about all that people say and do for me.” He is 
“accablé de consolation” if some one comes and tells him that the 
Pope had spoken of him with “ éloges on ne peut plus tendres,” or 
that a pamphlet of his had been seen lying on the Pope’s table. 
There is perhaps some reason for his dwelling upon all this, from 
the uncertainty which he might feel, at first, as to the confidence 
with which people at Rome might receive an old ally of Lamen- 
nais. But it is plain that it was not only by kind Popes and 
Jesuits that he liked to have civil _— said to him. He is con- 
tinually telling Madame Swetchine of the compliments he is receiv- 
ing where he least expects them. Now he has heard how M. de 
Metternich has several times praised him ; now it is a landlady, 
or a set of douaniers, whose attentions are recorded. Doubtless 
it is a very innocent kind of self-complacency, but it can hardly 
be called very high: — 

Ce matin & Carro i ! le commandant militaire 
Univers Réligicux, m’a dit : “Tl est la souvent question de vous.” A Cham- 

, la maitresse d’au' m’a dit, que j’étais un grand prédicateur. A 

Pont de Beauvoisin, au mois d’aofit, toute la douane me regardait. 
There is a want of manliness in all this, and, as is not 
it is accompanied by an excessive and unmanly sensitiveness to 
any ap t slight to his claims or thwarting of his plans. The 
earlier letters are full of bitter complaints of the indirect ways in 
which the Archbishop of Paris, de Quélen, and his Vicar- 
General, baulked and kept down the young champion who felt his 

wer, and was burning to make his voice heard in the pulpit of 

otre Dame. At another time he sends horhe from Italy a pam- 
phlet against Lamennais, to be published or not as the Archbis 
thinks wise. The Archbishop is frightened at it, and advises against 
publication ; on which Lacordaire, though he ——— 
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in his hands, becomes heroic in his wrath, writes to tell the Arch- 
bishop that he will have nothing more to do with him—a step 
which did not prevent their becoming great friends afterwards— 
and, in spite of the entreaties and mediation of Madame Swetchine, 
declares that he is the victim of archiepiscopal intrigue and 
cowardice playing into the hands of his enemies, that his career 
in France is at an end, that he will go and shut himself up in some 
Italian convent. “On veut ma perte, je le sais bien; et moi, je ne 
veux leur porter ma téte. Je les ai vaincus li-bas par la 
ee: e Dieu: je viens de les vaincre ici.” The sight of a poor 

orth American bishop suggests a contrast with the sort of bishops 
who rule in France : — 

Je voyais l'autre jours M. Flaget, l’'évéque américain de Bardstown ; 
quelle autre race d’hommes, et comme on sent J.-C. vivant dans leurs 
entrailles, au lieu de ces misérables subtilités humaines qui font d'une 
carrivre un long tissu de faiblesses vaniteuses. 


This is said with tacit reference to the Archbishop of Paris, 
“whose victim or creature ” he refused to make himself :— 

M. l’archevéque a cru me dominer par le besoin que j’avais de lui et par le 
cté docile de mon étre; il aurait fallu pour cela me respecter davantage et 
connaitre davantage le prix des hommes, 


Doubtless the two men were not made to suit; but when it is con- 
sidered that all this grand burst of independence was caused simply 
by the Archbishop's opinion against the advisableness of printing a 
pamphlet which had been submitted to his approbation, the 
strength of the feelings expressed, the indignation against wrong, 
the despair, the self-sacrifice, seem out of [sa gow to the occa- 
sion. But it is fair to say that this thin-skinned irritability dis- 
appears almost entirely in the letters of his later years, though the 
sensitiveness to praise, which cannot lose the flavour of the smallest 
compliment, amuses us to the last. 

The subject of the greater part of the letters is the re-establish- 
ment, attempted by Lacordaire, of the Dominican order in France. 
It is difficult for those who have no sympathy with such an object 
to judge fairly of the feelings of one who has devoted his life and 
heart to it. But there is little in the correspondence to alter the 
general impression of indifferent observers that this idea was a 
mistake, and that Lacordaire’s exaggerated aims and hopes were 
among the proofs that he wanted that solid strength of judgment 
and character which makes a man really great. Lacordaire went 
about preaching magnificent sermons, all over France, in the 
Dominican habit. The novelty of it, and the slight suspicion of 
illegality which always makes a thing more attractive in France— 
and which the Government and the Liberal press between them 
admirably helped to keep up—gave, no doubt, an additional charm 
to this eloquence; but, after all, there is no reason to think that 
he would have preached less powerfully, or with less effect, 
if he had not preached in a monastic costume. But except 
Lacordaire’s sermons, though several Dominican houses were 
established, and the French Province of the order was re- 
constituted, we do not know that anything has come of the 
work from which he expected such yast results both for France 
and the Church. There is something sad in reading the expres- 
sions of triumphant enthusiasm in which he describes to Madame 
Swetchine the steps which he thinks he is making in his grand 
enterprise—his trials, his victories, the obstacles which he has to 
surmount, his unexpected successes, the interest and sympathy 
which gather round him, the crowds which he seems to master b 
his words, the abundant blessing which God pours upon his 
course. He could not be more satisfied or more sanguine if he had 
been an apostle converting a new kingdom ; and yet the end of all 
this, as far as his special work and plans went, has been to collect 
in a few out-of-the-way parts of France a handful of devout 
religionists wearing a medieval dress, which, now that Lacor- 
dairve is gone, nobody cares about. It is a poor end to such sacri- 
fices and labours, to the undoubting confidence with which the 
brilliant enthusiast interpreted the purposes and the acts of 
Providence, and the tendencies and necessities of his age. The 
a of the great religious orders understood their own times 

tter. 

The letters seem to us to confirm all that has been said of 
Lacordaire’s defects of mind and weaknesses of nature. But it 
would be to the last d unjust to overlook that they also 
exhibit his finer points of character, and his immeasurable supe- 
riority, in point of Te | and largeness of mind, over the 
religious parties about him. Perhaps we none of us really see the 
facts about us as they are. He certainly failed to see them, as much 
as the antiquated Gallicans of the Gazette de France, or the 
a an a fanatics of the Univers, both of whom so 
roused his wrath; but he tried to take in a wide and real view of 
things round him, and to enlarge the range of his hopes and 
sympathies to a degree which his countrymen had thought impos- 
sible in a Roman Catholic priest. His letters show that time 
disappointed more than one of his most oe hopes, and broke 
the one of more than one pleasant self-deception. Yet to the 
last there is always to be seen the effort to be considerate and just 
where he does not agree, and moderate and measured in condem- 
nation and blame. He takes the side of the Belgian Liberals 
against the Catholics, who, aang the liberty of receiving 
gifts for charitable uses, eir claim in practice, he 
thought, to an unreasonable and mischievous extreme. He 

votested against the extravagant admiration, among some of 
fis friends, of the middle as the perfect and absolute 
realization of the faith and spirit of Christianity, to the prejudice 
of modern society, In another of his letters he criticizes severely 


the favourite Roman Catholic argument that Protestantism must 
logically, and does in fact, lead to the negation of all religion—to 
Deism, Socialism, Pantheism; and he appeals to the instance of 
England. Considering the enthusiastic nature of his aes 
feelings, there is, for the most part, a remarkable absence of the 
conventionally pious tone which meets us so often in the writings 
of devout Frenchmen. He frankly laments that, with all his gifts, 
his faith, his patience, his flexibility, he wants something which a 
eaint would have. There is a kind of playfulness and om in 
his expressions which is sometimes astonishing to those accus- 
tomed to the solemn gravity with which the boldest interpreters 
of the designs of Providence among us express themselves. 
He sees, in 1848, the prelude of a “coup d’état divin”; some- 
thing else is a “ vrai tour de force de la Providence”; his success 
as a preacher is a “ vieille giterie du bon Dieu.” Sometimes a bit 
of odd, sly humour comes out. The Jesuits, he says, will have 
their friends and their enemies till the day of judgment, “ qui sera 

ur bien des raisons un trés-intéressant et urieux jour.” 

is career, as we follow it in these letters, has all the appearance 
of a brilliant but hollow triumph. He failed where he thought 
himself more far-sighted and sure than other people —in getting 
the measure of his age. But they bear evidence, from first to last, 
to the purity and nobleness of his motives, to the richness of his 
intellectual gifts, and the irresistible charm of his words and 


presence. 


THE SCOT ABROAD.* 


_—— principle of Scottish nationality has been pushed to such 
Tengths by sundry of its more enthusiastic champions 


ose of dealing with one’s countrymen dispersed in foreign lands,” 

he agreeable and instructive ings which he has presented 
to us in The Scot Abroad dispose us rather to feel thankful that he 
has thus stepped aside for a while from the path of more severe 
and continuous labour, in order to favour us with so many clear 
and graphic episodes in history, as well as with so many pungent 
little biographical notices of — historic personages. Having 
devoted his time, he tells us, mainly “to the reconstruction, from 
the beginning, of the History of Scotland in its present received 
shape,” we rejoice that he has been “tempted to leave from time 
to time the beaten road, and follow up the nearest , eo into 
districts where he could wander at large, free from the res - 
bilities for exhaustive completeness which attend on history- 
making.” Mr. Burton seems, from his own candid acknowl 
ment, to have been, in the main, incited to this special work 
the publications of two learned French archeologists. Each of 
these gentlemen has lately produced a t work of its own kind, 
bearing on the old relations between France and Scotland. The 
collection of M. Teulet, entitled Relations Politiques de la France 
et de Espagne avec [Ecosse au XVI* Siécle, extending to 
five volumes, might be called, by ordinary readers, a dry 
and tedious work, consisting as it does of State 
arréts, and other formal documents, pedigrees, wi 
chronicles, title-deeds, and the like antique material. But, 
to discriminating eyes like Mr. Burton’s, these volumes not 
only teem with curious and valuable matter, but claim, 
beyond the mere regard due to their literary merits, the 
“ affectionate recognition of his countrymen as national memo- 
rials.” The two still more brilliant volumes of M. Michel, 
Les Ecossais en France—Les Frangais en Ecosse, have apparently 
served to impart a still more direct impulse to the composition of 
the Scot Abroad. Not that Mr. Burton’s volumes are to be looked 
upon as a mere compilation from other men’s materials, The w: 
on the contrary, is stamped ne eee with a freshness and indi- 
viduality entirely his own, which show that, while perfectly willing 
to “ lift the hat of t” to the diligent foreign reading of those 
erudite Frenchmen, he has‘ surveyed the whole field with the 
eye of a master, and is able out of a quarry of his own, in addition 
to the stones which their industry has brought together, to “raise 
up a monument of independent learning to his country’s honour.” 

The story of the ancient league between France and Sco 
which forms the subject of the first of Mr. Burton’s volumes, is 
highly significant of national character, and fruitful in romantic 
—— incident, not to speak of the powerful influence exercised 

yy that alliance over the destinies of Europe. In historical interest, 
it may be said to gain rather than to lose by being stripped, under 


* The Scot Abroad. By John Hill Burton, Author of “The Book- 
Hunter,” &c, 2 vols. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1864. 
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= | as to excite a blush on the part of those who, with equal ardour | 
| | for the true honour of their country, are yet conscious of some- | 
: ji | thing laughable in the pretentious and fussy way in which the 
— | merits or wrongs of Scotland are often —— It would be 
: i | unfortunate, however, if sensible and able Scotchmen were to | 
— suffer themselves to be kept back from chronicling the achieve- ’ 
| ments of their race, or exposing their own labours to aw | 
i) sight, by the fear of being mixed up with the sticklers for Scotch ‘ 
| rae in war, science, politics, and ang | else, or with 
a the grumblers over the national humiliation through the impro 
| the gr per 
j | quartering of the Scottish lion. Mr. Burton may be assured that, | 
i | in the instance of a literary task conceived in so fair and liberal a | 
oy | | spirit, and executed with so much patience and exactitude, as the 
 &§ records he has put together of the traces left by illustrious Scots- 
men upon the pages of foreign history, he has no need to apologize— 
i as if for some further piece of national egotism and absurdity—for 
f | having thus resolved to “go abroad merely for the pur- 
| 
| 
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the eye of the impartial antiquary, of the remote antiquity and 
other fabulous Seaiee by which enthusiastic national histori ians 
have attempted to enhance it. There is something highly cha- 
racteristic of the national pedantry in the fabled origin of this 
bond between the two nations :— 


We are told how the Emperor Charlemagne, having resolved to establish 
a vast system of national or imperial education, looked around for suitable 
professors to teach in his universities; and perceiving Scotland to be the 
most learned of nations, and the most likely to supply him with the com- 
modity he desired, he forthwith entered into a league with Achaius, the then 
raling monarch of that ancient kingdom. Such is the account of the origin 
of the League with France, as told by Boece and our other fabulous chroni- 
clers, and courteously accepted on the side of France by Mezeray and his 
brethren, who seem gladly to welcome so valuable a piece of authentic 
information. No doubt one finds, on minute inquiry, that, contemporary 
with the reign of the Charlemagne of France and the Kaiser Karl of the 
Germans, there flourished a chief—dr a king, if you will—called Eochy or 
Auchy, holding sway over some considerable portion of the Celtic b pen of 
the west, and pone ly living in a sort of craal built of mud and wattles. 
But that the Emperor ever knew of his existence is not very probable; and 
instead of receiving an embassy from Charlemagne as a ae monarch 
seeking the friendship of an honoured and powerful fellow-sove , Eochy 
doubtless owed it to his owu insignificance, and his distance from the centre 
of European power, that he was not called upon to acknowledge the supreme 
authority of him who had resumed the empire of the world. 


Four centuries later we find the alliance existing to real and efficient 
P . During the long war of independence against the dominion 
of England, and the contemporary claims of the English kings to the 
throne of France, a common hostility to the English power made a 
league of this kind the most natural thing in the world. By it the 
kings of the House of Valois were peor. fe to fight their battles 
upon British soil without sending an army there, while it opened to 
Scots an opportunity of striking a blow far from home at the 
enemy and jnvader of their land. It was no merely mercenary 
motive that led to the marshalling of Scottish men-at-arms 
among the French lines, side by side with German and Italian 
hirelings. In 1424, John Stewart, Earl of Buchan, led into France 
that small army of his countrymen, variously estimated at from 
a= to 7,000, by whom the great English force was so roughly 
dled at the passage of the river Cuanon, in Anjou; where, in 
the words of Monstrelet, “the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of 
Kyme (?), the Lord Roos, Marshal of England, and in general 
the flower of the chivalry and esquiredom, were left dead upon 
the field, with two or three thousand fighting men.” This victory 
made Buchan High-Constable of France. He was not so fortunate 
at the battle of Crevant in 14245 where his own losses, with those 
of his father-in-law, Archibald Earl of Douglas and Duke of 
Touraine, were seg | less disastrous. Both these noblemen, a 
later, laid down their lives at the bloody defeat of Vernueil, 
where the chief brunt fell upon the thinned and weakened ranks 
of the Scottish auxiliaries. It was out of the slender remnant 
which still survived that, according to Claude Fauchet, was 
originally founded the famous Scottish Guard. We need give 
little heed to those authorities who carry back this force, together 
with the League itself, to the days of Charlemagne. At all 
events, if Charles VII. was not the founder of the Guard, it is 
pretty certain that he gave it its organization as a permanent 
institution of the French Court. It consisted of one hundred 
gens @armes and two hundred archers. The general character 
of the force, and the remarkable trust reposed in it by Louis XL, 
are subjects which have been made familiar to the English public 
through the pages of Quentin Durward. The corps may be traced, 
thinned of its Scottish element, even after Scotland became part of 
an er a which called France its natural enemy. As late as 17 30, 
indeed, the first company of the King’s Guards was still called La 
Garde Ecossaise, though there was then not a single Scotsman in it ; 
and the word, in answer to the challenge of the Clerc du Guet, 
was still given in the language of the old regimental orders, which, 
from French mouths, always sounded “ Ai am hire.” 

In his full and instructive chapter on the “Scholar and the 
Author,” Mr. Burton does much to clear up the confusion that 
commonly exists between the early boundaries of the Scottish and 
Irish races. common name of Scotus has been the cause of 
this mistake. In _— of fact, the inhabitants of the south-western 

hlands are of Irish descent. The colony in Argyleshire known 
as Dalriada was founded in the year 502, under Fergus Mor Mac 
Barca, from the Irish Dalriada. The Dalriads became the centre 
of a.great Celtic race, and from Iona, their ecclesiastical capital, 
Christianity spread over North Britain. Common justice requires 
it to be allowed that, in the earlier centuries of our era, every Scot 
or Scotus whom we meet with, either in political or literary 
history, was an Irishman. “It was not, probably, until the 
thirteenth century that the word ‘Scot,’ or ‘Scotsman,’ was ex- 
clusively used in its present sense.” So long did the term ‘ Scot’ 
remain common to both countries, that ianus Scotus, who 
died immediately before the year 1100, speaks of his country in 
terms which leave it doubtful whether it was Ireland or Scotland. 
In his Chronicle he refers, indeed, to sundry actual “Scots.” There 
was Helias the Scot, who died on the 2nd of the Ides of April, 
1042. Next there was Annuchudus, monk of Fulda, a monk in the 


same with Marianus ; together with whom is mentioned, 
in the same of the Chronicle, the death of Duncan and the acces- 
sion of Macbeth, the place where this occurred being called Scotia. 


Adamnan, the biographer of Columba, has been, on the other hand, 
shown by Dr. Reeves to have been, not a native of Iona, but the 
son of a prince of Donegal, of the royal family of Nial. Sedulius 
the poet, always spoken of as a Scot, was no doubt equally an 
Irishman. To Ireland must also be surrendered the fame of John 


Scotus, or Erigena; while England and Ireland may fight for 
that of the illustrious geometrician, John Holybush, or Joannes 
de Sacrabosco, It is sdeirete, however, with the greater John 
Duns Scotus—le docteur subtil et tres résolutif, as he is styled by 
Moreri—with whom begins the series of learned Scotsmen who 
became eminent abroad. Leaving Oxford in 1307, Duns went to 
Paris, where he triumphantly carried the doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception, “demolishing two hundred of the knottiest 
syllogisms of his adversaries, as a bystander said, as easily as 
Samson unloosed the bands of Delilah.” He died at Cologne, 
whither he had been sent by his superior—he was of the Francis- 
can order—to found the University. Scarcely less familiar, as 
household words, to every Scottish scholar are the names 
of Boece, the great master of fabulous history, and of 
Buchanan, whose Latin writings were long read as clas- 
sical text-books, and who Montaigne for his pupil 
when he was professor of “the humanities” at the college 
of Guienne, at Bordeaux. Less known to fame ave Leslie, 
“the bishop of Ross,” whose History of Scotland was 
— at Rome in 1578; George Consus or Cone, and James 
ing or Langius—two vehement controversialists on the anti- 
reformation side. Sir Thomas Urquhart requires no introduction 
as the translator of Rabelais and biographer of his countryman, 
the “admirable ”—or, as Sir Thomas more truly renders the title, the 
“wonderful ”—Crichton, whose existence and accomplishments have 
been rescued from some intermediate doubts by Mr. Fraser Tytler. 
The climax of p us nationalism—or, as Mr. Burton prefers 
to call it, of “insolent mendacity ’—was reached omas 
who outdid his own absurd Scotia Illustior, Mendi- 
cabula Repressa, by his huge biographical dictionary, which he was 
pleased to call a Literary Historyof Scotland. Into this wonderful 
work he has swept the whole flock of Irish saints, and, not content 
with impounding every name, real or fabulous, that savoured of 
Scottish origin, has laid the hands of clanship even upon Macrobius, 
being tempted probably by the “home sound of the first syllable.” 
Among the long array of scholars and divines whom Mr. Burton 
succinctly notices in this chapter, eminent jurists and lawyers are 
not overlooked, many of whom brought the light of foreign lore to 
bear upon the legal Fe smenge of their country, or maintained her 
repute in schools and courts of justice abroad. Such were Robert 
Reid, the second President of the Court of Session; Edward Henry- 
son, Professor of Civil Law at Bourges; Peter Bissat, Professor of 
Canon Law at Bologna; Wellwood, whose work on Inter- 
national Law was largely used by Grotius; Scrim , who 
ained Continental repute by his Greek edition of the Constitutiones 
Novell: and Sir John Skene, the first systematic collector of the 
Acts of Parliament and other native laws of his country. Medi- 
cine also contributes a list of celebrities, from the “wondrous 
Michael Scot,” the representative of the science of nature in its 
mystical orfabulous period—through Duncan Liddel, who professed 
physics at Helmstadt in the early days of Calixtus, Peter Lowe, 
who styled himself “ Arellian Doctor in the Faculty of Chirurgie 
in Paris,” Mark Duncan, principal at Saumur, and others—to 
Patrick Anderson, whose “ Venetian pills” have kept their place 
in the category of popular quack medicines for four centuries ren 
The itary of the Dugald ies, wh ords 
e military services u ose sw 
carved the cod to fame and fortune IS Tee, Germany, or 
Russia, form the subject of another lively chapter ; as do also the 
statesmen and diplomatists, guos enumerare longius est. We could 
have wished for a special chapter upon the subject of that private 
mercantile and commercial enterprise in which the sons of Scot- 
land have achieved their full share of success in other lands. Here 
Mr. Burton’s research and industry would have found no less wide 
or fertile a scope than in that of the more public career of finan- 
ciers like Paterson and Law. The department of Art is not one in 
which a country like Scotland can in fairness be called upon to 
exhibit equally great and conspicuous results. There are conditions 
essential to the possession of a school of art which she has never 
enjoyed until very late times. Painting, sculpture, and music 
have often flourished amid turbulence and vice, but never could 
they gain ground in a country disturbed and impoverished 
by a perpetual struggle with powerful neighbours for inde- 
pendence and bare national existence. So “arid and storm- 
swept a soil” was, ind “the natural nursery of mili 
leadership; it was favourable to strong-headed and strong— 
willed statesmanship; it made bold, ambitious, hard-working 
scholars, who scorned delights, and lived laborious days.” But 
that Scotland should have —_ artists, and have sent 
them abroad as missionaries to lead on the great schools of foreign 
art, would have been as absurd an expectation as to anticipate 
such a service from Iceland or Vancouver's Island at the present 
day. Still, under) Mr. Burton’s patient and patriotic research, 
many curious and interesting facts come to light which denote the 
wth of an artistic element under circumstances the most un- 
vourable. The passion of James III. for music was such as in a 
rude age was viewed, with more or less of charitable excuse, as a 
vice ; while his favour brought grief upon the poor artists, his com- 
pa whom the barbarous nobles hanged over the bridge of 
uder. In his reign was given the great impulse to architecture, 
both civil and jastical, on the French model. Trinity Coll 
Church was built by his mother, Mary of Gueldres, the - 
daughter of John, Duke of B Joan of Arc admitted Sieg 
seen a picture of herself at Reims, in the possession of a Scotsman, 
which picture M. Michel justly thinks oe well have been the work 
of the same artist who painted the Maid’s banner. The name of 
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the latter painter is recorded as “Hames Poulevoir,’ which 
does not sound at all like a French name, but gy She Ag 4 
be a tion of “ Polwarth,” a name familiar in The 
names of Scottish Jameses are, it is said, often made Hames in old 
French, Mr. Burton prefers connecting the word with Hume or 
eminent British portrait-painter, ameson, the pupi 
under Rubens with Vandyke. His grandson, John Alexander, 
attained to much fashionable repute as an ver. Another 
Scottish artist who brought home the results of foreign study to 
the brilliant London circle under Anne’s mm was William 
Aikman, The names of Gavin Hamilton. Ramsay, and 
David Martin are more familiar to English ears, and carry the 
made illustrious by so many living representatives. e graver 
of Sir Robert Strange was the chief means of elevating another 

walks o i architecture, Aytoun, by a happy tation 
of the of a German Y the pictu- 
sgn combination of Heriot’s Hospital ; and in the conversion of 
Holyrood into a French chateau, under Sir William Bruce, who 
wooed into the last century, it is not unfair to presume the effect 
of a practical acquaintance with that style of building in the land 
of its birth. It was from ten years spent in Italy that James Gibbs 
ber a back that truth of feeling and command of classical types 
which the Oxonian loves to ise in the Radcliffe dome, and 
the Londoner in the spire of St. in’s Church. But no amount 
of selections, detached at random, can give an adequate idea of 
the varied and copious results of reading which are stored up in 
the compact and pithy pages of the Scot Abroad. ws 


THEODORE PARKER ON SOCIAL SCIENCE.* 


HE seventh volume of Theodore Parker’s works contains his 
contributions to what we have got into the way of calling 
Social Science—an unhappy name for which it is difficult to sub- 
stitute anything more satisfactory, though its general meaning 
includes whatever relates to the practical business of life and the 
general increase of comfort. The volume contains nine sermons 
relating to Merchants, the “ Perishing” and “ Dangerous ” Classes 
of Boston, Poverty, the moral and spiritual condition of Boston, 
the public education of the le, the position and duties of the 
American Scholar, and the chief Sins of the nny 
Like all Parker’s works, these performances have great merit. 
They all contain something important, which is by no means 
the common case with sermons; and, though they are no doubt 
open to many serious objections, they are hardly ever puerile or 
commonplace in the sense in which those words apply to sermons 
written by men who can serve up nothing to their congregations 
but cra 2 ge They ought to be the culminating point of 
Parker's works. The great feature by which he was distinguished 
from the common run of clergymen whom he criticized so un- 
sparingly was, that they had contentedly lost what he was so 
supremely anxious to secure—a hold on really prominent men 
and wally important things. “You are no longer,” he used to 
say, “the leaders of the world. People have practically decided 
against you and your claims. The clerical notion of right and 
wrong, of virtue and vice, is not the lay one. The weak alone 
regard you as guides. The strong care little what you say. 
e world which you denounce, and which does not trouble 
itself to object to your denunciations, has its own principles, its 
own morality, its own philosophy, which it refuses to submit in 
pa really interesting or important matters to your views; and not 
only are you unable to struggle against and convince the world 
that it is wrong and that you are right, but the world is convincing 
you. Itisright. Its view, alike of science, morals, and politics, 
of all that really interests human beings as such, has much more 
justice in it than yours; and till you recognise that fact, and try 
onestly to address mankind on lay principles, and to show them 
the right and wrong of their conduct upon those principles, you 
will never produce any really considerable effect upon them, 
or be able to take up a position really influential and dignified.” 
It was the great object of Parker’s own life and writings to show 
how this could be done. According to his view, the greater part 
of the efforts of common theologians was laid out in promoting 
chimerical virtues and fighting with imaginary vices. His wish was 
to substitute for this the discussion of realities, and the promotion, 
by Diy of the real happiness and solid interests of mankind. 
Je have discussed to some extent, on. former occasions, the 
justice of the negative part of Theodore Parker’s system. The 
present volume gives, more clearly than any of its predecessors, the 
measure of the practical value of the positive part of his teaching. 
It shows what, in his opinion, constituted the real evils of life, what 
was the true way of getting rid of them, and therefore what was 
that ideal towards which human nature ought to direct its efforts. 
His view is by no means a difficult one to follow, and it has, no 
doubt, the merit of being good as far as it goes. In the first 
place, he takes a view of wealth which beyond all real question is 
the true one, though it is formally and radically opposed to the 
ascetic conception of life. Wealth, he teaches, is, in a variety of 
ways, an immense blessing. It cannot be produced without the 


* The Collected Works of Theodore Parker. Edited by Frances Power 
Cobbe. Vol. VII. Discourses of Social Science. 


great virtues of industry and honesty, and when it is produced it is 
the stepping-stone to things higher and better than itself. Poverty, 
on the other hand, 

is the dark side of modern society. I say modern society, though poverty is 
not modern, for ancient society had pot worse than ours, and a side still 
darker yet. Cannibalism, butchery of captives after battle, frequent or con- 
tinual wars for the sake of plunder, and slavery of the weak, these were 
the dark side of society in four periods of human history—the sa 

the barbarous, the classic, and the feudal. Poverty is the best of these 

bad things, each of which, however, has grimly done its service in its day. 
The sermon on Merch and that on ree wren out this 
thought (which, indeed, lies at the bottom of the tant 

tion of morality) with great — and enforce with conside 
justice, and even with real pathos, the truth that the mere accu- 
mulation of wealth, properly viewed, has a vast tendency to 
increase, not merely the comfort, but the spiritual growth of men. 
Man, he thinks, is ear pos. ae creature—too noble to be 
put to servile or mechanical uses, It is a sort of reproach that so 
marvellous a aie as the human body, directed by such powers 
as those which belong to the human soul, should be degraded to 
the position of a beast of burden. The powers of nature ought 
to work for us, and we ought to be at leisure to turn our minds to 
higher matters. Wealth is the general name for the material 
element of all human improvement, and stands in much the same 
sort of relation to it as that in which the body stands to the 
mind. It must, however, be constantly remembered that the 
value of wealth is simply instrumental. It is important, because 
it is an indispensable condition of the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of men. But men, and not money, are the really imgee 
tant objects, and the real motive power lying at the bottom 
improvement is to be found, not in the sensuality which anjors 
results, but in that goodwill towards mankind at which is 
gratified by eve ing that makes men wiser, happier, more 
skilful, more thoughtful, and, in a word, better. 

This, says Parker, is the true view of wealth, and of all that con- 
tributes to its increase and accumulation; but men are, in fact, 
liable to be influenced, in their efforts to be rich, by very dif- 
ferent views from these, and though a rich and wicked people will 
no doubt be happier and less wicked than a poor and wicked 
people, they may nevertheless be very wretched — infinitely 
more wretched in many vital respects than they need be. It is 
mainly because prosperous people are negligent that a considerable 
proportion of the human race is still p in unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and it is by reason of the circumstances in which they 
are placed that men become wicked in the grosser forms of 
wickedness. The greatest and most obvious public and re- 
, ae duty of the rich and prosperous is to set this state 
of things to rights. The great distinctive happiness of 
society as it is in the United States is that it supplies special 
facilities for doing so. The essence of democracy is the recogniti 
as a first truth, of the — rights of all men, and the ae 
consequence is that it ought to provide more efficiently than an 
other form of government for the prevention of those evils which 
afflict large masses of men. This sort of creed runs through all 
the discourses in the volume, and is repeated in various forms in 
every one of them. The following sentences express it as neatly 
as any others :— 

The purpose of national life is to bi forth, and bri mi 
who do the most of human duty, rights, 
the most of human welfare. That is the most successful nation which has the 
whole body of its people well born, well bred, well bodied, and well minded 
too; and those are the best institutions which accomplish this best. 


The whole theory and practice of slavery was obviously diametri- 
cally o to this; and, aceordingly, Parker denounces it, and 
especially its great bulwark, the Fugitive Slave Law, as the great 
national sin. The fierceness with which he writes on this subject, 
his indignant denunciation by name and description of the per- 
sons concerned in putting the law in force, aid his keen sense of 
shame and humiliation at the extradition of a fugitive slave from 
Boston under the proyisions of the Act, are the ee of the 
fury which led Brooks to strike down Mr. Sumner in the Senate ; 
and the two together help us to understand, to some degree, the 
savage hatred which has found for itself a vent in the most awful 
carnage of modern times. 

The good side of this sort of doctrine is obvious enough. Indeed, 
Parker differed from other preachers only in the fact that the 
importance which he attached to it might be called extreme. 
He appears to have cared for and believed in hardly any other 
form of goodness; and this gives to his sermens a rwerfal and 
masculine air which, after the mass of feeble. sentiment 
commonly inflicted by clergymen on their con; tions, is very 
pleasant. It must, however, be added, that he gives an equally 
good opportunity of observing the weak side of his views. The 
weak point of them is their narrowness and thinness. He is 
always full of his ideal. In his eyes it is the noblest, the most 
glorious, the most pathetic that can be imagined—a thing to live 
and die for. To ordinary observers it is difficult to discover much 
more in it, after all, than a vision of an indefinite number of 
Yankees engaged in making fortunes in a rational way, with some 


consideration for their neighbours. Of course, the temptation to 
despise this view of life is so great as to be only not irresistible ; 
but upon calm reflection it is possible to discover that, though it 
may not inspire enthusiasm, it is, to say the very least, highly 

If regarded as a step in a long and complicated 
process, it becomes something more, and no man has a right to 
judge the enthusiasm of another, for a variety of reasons, and 


respectable. 
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especially because it is almost impossible to be quite sure what 
has it. Considering the of in which 
we live, and the capabilities of human nature, it is certainly a 
wonderful proof of the amount of stupidity existing among 
mankind that men should be poor and uncomfortable. To 
rise ‘above that, at all events, is the very first proof which, in 
the nature of things, they ought to give of the fact that they are 
human beings, and have in them human faculties. It is not : 
when we look at matters candidly, to forgive an American for being 
proud of his country, and for believing, even if he believes it 
rather passionately and irrationally, that it is destined to teach the 
world a set of truths hitherto little known, and that the wonderful 
rapidity with which, to use Mr. Carlyle’s cynical phrase, the 
Americans “have begotten thirty millions of the greatest bores 
in creation,” is the first step in their teaching. 

Though Parker’s patriotic enthusiasm may be forgiven, it is 
not so easy to be altogether indulgent to another form which 
his thinness assumes. He argues in the most irritating way, 
and is full of small prejudices. A few examples will be suf- 
ficient. His sermon on the Dangerous Classes of mo is 
a good illustration. The spirit in which he writes about 
crime and criminals is perfectly silly. There is no other name 
for it. He says that hanging is un-Christian, because Christ, 
who used to be painted by ancient artists as a labouring man, 
could not be painted as a hangman. “Paint him to your fancy 
as an executioner legally killing a man, the halter in his hands, 
hanging Judas for high treason.” This he considers impossible, 
and a reductio ad absurdum. What about Michael Angelo’s 
picture of the Last Judgment? The judge and the sheriff, 
after all, have no right to despise the hangman ; and if the greatest 
of painters thinks it natural to represent the Founder of Christianity 
in the act of passing a sentence much worse than hanging on a 
great part of the human race —a sentence carried out there and 
then by a legion of devils — Parker's reductio ad absurdum ceases 
to be one. He, no doubt, did not believe as Christians gene- 
rally do on this point, but his appeal is to Christian sen- 
timent, and that sentiment was the other way. This, 
however, is a mere illustration. He says, “Society has no right to 
take my life without my consent to save the whole human race.” 
He does not attempt to prove this wonderful assertion. He does 
not even follow it out systematically. He does not deny, on the 
one hand, that we have a right to kill in self-defence or in war, nor 
does he show, on the other, how such rights are consistent with 
his — ; but he lays it down as something that rests “on 
the broad ground of natural justice, the law of God.” He views 
crime throughout the whole of his sermon as a mere disease, to be 
treated medicinally, and never to be viewed with indignation, or 
subjected.to punishment in any real sense of the word. ' He never 
seems to care the least for the fact that men are so constructed 
that the fear of general indignation and of the infliction of punish- 
ment is the appropriate medicine for the disease of crime, 
if you like to call it a disease. The metaphor which 
regards capital punishment as an amputation is neither better 
nor worse than the metaphor which describes murder as a 
disease. Parker's however, has one convenience. It 
shows pretty clearly what is really meant by morgl insanity. He 
says:— 

I would treat the small class of born criminals, the foes of society, as 

maniacs. I would not kill them more than madmen. I would not inflict 
needless pain on them. I would not try to shame, to whip, to starve into 
virtue men morally insane. I would not torture a man because born with 
a defective organization. 
It may be convenient to ask a certain set of mad doctors, when 
they next try “to save the life ” (as they call it) of some interest- 
ing murderer, whether they take this view of crime—whether, in 
their opinion, all great criminals are “morally insane.” At all 
events we should know where we are. 

Parker’s rashness led him at times into most marvellous blun- 
ders. He can never speak justly of England, In his view, England 
must needs have an idea. As America embodied the demo- 
cratic idea, so England embodied the aristocratic. This self- 
— truth led him to singular results upon questions of fact. 

e says :— 

In England the State takes charge of the education of the nobility and 
gentry—that is, of young men of ancient and historical families, the nobility, 
and young men of fortune, and the gentry. . . Hence institutions are 
founded for the education of the aristocratic class. Oxford and Cambridge 
- . With their preparatories and helpmeets. . . These universities furnish 
the individual who resorts thither with opportunities not otherwise to be had. 

are purchased at the cost of the State, at the cost of each man in the 
State; the alumnus at Oxford pays his term bills, indeed, but the amount 
thereofis a trifle compared to the actual cost of his residence there. Mankind 
pays the residue. 
There are many things which it is lawful and right to do for an 
idea. There can be no objection to preaching it, living for it, 
fighting for it, if need be ; but to manufacture facts for the sake of 
keeping it alive is not a praiseworthy kind of industry. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF THE BERLIN THEATRE.* 


F all the archives which hate been ransacked of late 
few have yielded a more profitable return than that of 
the Berlin theatre. The author of this volume was for a long 


* Johann Valentin Teichmann’s Literarischer Nachlass. Herausgegeben 
von Franz Dingelstedt. Stuttgart: Cotta. 


time Secretary to the Intendancy of the Prussian stage, and his 
leisure eo employed in compiling a sort of history of 
managers, actors, authors, and pieces from 1740 to 1840, as well 
as in selecting correspondence which bears on these topics, and 
which has survived time, fire, and aw h collectors. This 
body of letters gives the book its value. Theatrical histories are 

enerally interesting so far as they are not merely theatrical histories. 
We glance hastily over the record of events, the statements of the 
effect produced by forgotten pieces, with the evidence of forgotten 
witnesses, and we halt only when some familiar name comes up for 
a moment, or when a classic play is presented to us in the stran 
garb of a new performance. In this chronicle of Hofrath Teich- 
mann’s we are struck by casual gleams of Lessing and Goethe, 
Schiller and Mozart. But the excellent compiler is too dry and 
matter-of-fact to trust himself beyond bare enumeration, even with 
such names as these; and he does not resort to the forlorn hope of 
some who have preceded him, of filling up the frequent pause with 
extravagant anecdote. His especial hero is Iffland, manager of the 
theatre in Berlin from1796to1815; and this period—which brought 
the chief plays of Schiller on the Berlin stage, and which deals with 
poets of every description from Goethe down to Kotzebue—is the 
most fruitful section in the volume. Of earlier times we hear 
very little, and of later times we have little worth hearing. 
Frederick the Great is too French in his dramatic tastes to find 
favour with a patriotic Prussian in any sphere but that of politics, 
and during his reign the German theatre had a hard struggle to 
subsist against the King’s French stage. Frederick's love of the 
French ees had, as was natural, communicated itself to the 
public, and the native drama languished accordingly. Débbelin, 
who was afterwards manager of the German theatre, complained 
to Lessing that Jack-pudding had full and undisputed possession, 
and Lessing promised to erect a monument to Débbelin if he 
would purge the stage of the monstrosity. Lessing's wish was 
gratified for the time, but it is curious to see the natural tendency 
of the German theatre to subside into Jack-pudding whenever 
French influence predominates. During the two years of French 
rule in Prussia, the are which had shortly before been at the very 
height of its fame, fell back to a succession of Harlequins, to the 
peckianad disgust of the worthy chronicler. One anecdote is given 
of Frederick the Great which scarcely accords with the picture, 
also from a singer’s point of view, of Consuelo. One of the Berlin 
singers had married a violinist agaist Frederick’s wish, and was 
ill-treated by her husband. The violinist was a bad character, 
and his wife’s “ unfortunate passion for him ” led her to run away 
with him from Berlin. The Prussian Ambassador in Dresden 
stopped her, and sent to Frederick for orders, but Frederick replied, 
“ Let her go; a woman is like a pointer, the more you beat her 
the faster she clings to you.” 

During the latter years of Frederick the Great, and immediately 
after his death, the German theatre begins to be worthy of its 
name. Frederick’s French ¢roupe was regularly dissolved during 
his wars, and was not reconstituted after the Bavarian War of 
Succession. In the meantime, a heavy blow against French taste 
had been dealt by Lessing in his Ha the Dramaturgie. 
Lessing’s own plays, and the early works of Goethe and Schiller, 
began to attract attention, and the classical period of Germany 
was dawning. The minds of the Berlin public had not been so 
thoroughly depraved by Moliére and Racine as patriotic critics are 
tempted to assert, and as Frederick’s own taste had been warped 
when he gave vent to his famous condemnation A = 4 = 
Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichingen. “ Di i titudes”’ was the 

hrase with which Frederick the’ work of Goethe, 

ut the King’s sentence was instantly reversed by the playgoers 
among his subjects, Gétz was performed for the first time in 1774, 
Hofrath Teichmann tells us, and the success of the piece was enor- 
mous. The playbill of the day describes the new play, in quaint 
language, as “manufactured with diligence by a learned and 
acute author on a system which is quite peculiar, and at present 
quite uncommon. The piece is said to be, as people call it, in the 
style of Sh We might have scrupled to put such a work 
on the stage, but have yielded to the desire of several friends, and 
have taken as much pains in the production as time and space 
permitted. And to please the honoured public we have devoted as 
much money as was necessary to the decorations and dresses which 
were customary at the, time.” The author's name does not appear 
on the playbill, and the first newspaper that professed to give his 
name spoke of a Doctor Géde in Frankfort. But the success of the 
piece soon brought the real name forward ; and we find Lessing at- 
tributing some other 'y to Goethe, and, being told that he was 
mistaken, exclaiming, “‘So much the better! In that case Goethe 
is not the only one who can write such pieces.” The time was a) 
proaching when the Berlin public found that many others could 
write pieces more to its taste. The Robbers took instant and 
complete possession of the atage j nothing would stand by the side 
of them; even Lessing’s Nathan der Weise was only played four 
times to the Robbers’ twenty, though the two pieces were 
novelties alike. Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm had such a success 


:| that it saved the manager from ruin and a despairing flight. [lis 


Miss Sara Sampson, which now ranks as his lowest drama, was 
surprisingly popular, while his Emilia Galotti appeared only nine 
times in as many years. Of Goethe’s later works, the Natirliche 
Tochter was only given three times in a whole year, and then 
vanished from the 7 ire. Schiller, on the other hand, went on 
increasing in popularity, and the success of Wilhelm Tell, in which 
he culminated, gave no cause to regret the early fame of his 
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These scanty notices of the older time are more amply filled up 
when we come to the t of Iffand. His correspondence 
with all the chief poets of the age, the classical works he 
duced, and his own reputation as an actor, bring in a crowd of 
fresh elements, and the Berlin theatre is in a sudden whirl of 
managerial activity. Iffland finds time to write long letters to 
Schiller, pleading the dangers of giving a piece like the Camp 
of Wallenstein in a military capital like Berlin, and with a mili- 
tary king as the first of the tors, or suggesting historical 
plays taken from German of the time of the Reformation 
as more popular than Greek and Roman pieces, or begging for 
preliminary sketches of scenery and action, that he might be able 
to set his painters at work. He writes to irritable poets and 
authors, excusing himself for not accepting their plays. Tieck 
writes one or two plaintive letters because he is sure that 
some character is meant for him, and the manager smooths 
him down. Kotzebue is excessively offended at the rejection 
of his Joan of Montfaucon, and says he should have thought 
there was room for it in a place where Zauberflites, Piccolominis, 
and such things were represented. Iffland replies with digni 
and politeness in a letter of four and a-half octavo pages. It is 
true that the post in Germany was so slow that the persecution of 
business letters could not be as severe as it isin London. Return 
of post between Berlin and Weimar, places which are six hours 
distant by railway, seems to have implied two or three weeks. A 
letter dated Berlin, the 26th of November, arrived in Weimar on 
the 5th of December; but we presume that this was an unusual 
delay, as it is especially noticed in a postscript. With six posts a 
day, as Sydney Smith expresses it, letters of four pages octavo are 
impossible, and the most irritable author that ever furnished a title- 
page to the elder Disraeli must forego the satisfaction of being con- 
vinced by a manager. To judge from the samples before us, Iffland’s 
plan must have been effectual. Even Kotzebue was propitiated. 
And, after all, Kotzebue had very little to complain of. In the list 
of pieces given, his name recurs more frequently than any other, 
except that of Iffland himself, and the rate at which he was paid 
places him constantly above Schiller. Maria Stuart, the Maid 
of Orleans, and the Bride of Messina were bought from the 
author at 167. and 17/. each, a sum less than what Kotzebue 
got for many of his plays—even less than what was paid 
to librettists for the k of an opera. Wallenstein and 
Wilhelm Tell were better—sol. each. e find Goethe asking 

ol. for the complete theatrical copyright of Romeo and 
uliet, while Schlegel gets only 10/. for his adaptation of Hamlet. 
The lowness of these prices seems to have been a sore sub- 


ject with Iffland. “But what can I do?” he asks in a letter 


to Schiller, in which he exposes all his managerial difficulties: 
“the Court gives us very little; we must play every day, we 
must make a certain receipt every day ; pieces in verse take twice as 
long to learn as other pieces, and they don’t suit the great public; 


our painting-room costs so much a day to heat during the winter ; | 


if your genius should lead ia to a work of the same effect on 
the public as the Maid of Orleans, we should gladly double the 
honorarium.” 

The stinginess of the Court is a great subject of complaint. But 
it speaks well for the taste of the public that the plays which the 
manager was most ready to offer, and which allowed him to double 
the author’s profit, were those which posterity has associated with 
the name of Schiller. <A competent to and 
support such a play as Wilhelm Tell scarcely needs to have a 
national theatre kept up for it by the Court. We see pretty 
clearly from this, as from so many similar experiments, what a 
dramatist must do if he wants the “ plausoris aulzea manentis,” 
whom Horace prescribed as not the least inducement to the poet. 
It is not sufficient to be a classic in your own estimation, 
and write dramas on admirable models, because cultivated 
minds have approved the one and the public ought to ap- 

reciate the aie This may be very well so long as you 
ave a Court to support you, and can rely on the verdict of those 
who are too orthodox to yawn, and whose tongues have been 


moulded by tradition or etiquette till they have forgotten how to | 
hiss. But if you want the general public, you must not lecture it | 
on what it ought to admire, but you must make it admire. | 
Tffiand and Schiller might well be confident in the taste of a public | 
which had begun by being frenzied for Gétz and the Robbers, ' 

ed. Mozart’s Don Juan with greater eagerness | 


which had expect 
than any other opera, which had gone to see Gluck’s Iphigenia 


with the firm intention of laughing at the strange spectacle of a | 
tragedy with German singers and had remained to applaud, and | 


which had then risen with the rise of its national literature till 
it welcomed Schiller’s later pieces with the same enthusiasm 


which had ‘greeted his first and most extravagant productions. | 


That the Court, with all the stinginess laid to its charge, was 
aware of the necessity of consulting the public taste, may be 
seen from the conditions imposed on one of the earlier managers, 
who is especially enjoined not to give orders for free entrance 


to any of the creditors of the theatre, or to any persons in au- | 


thority, but only “to those learned men and acute critics whose 
advice may be beneficial to his theatre.” But it is only so lon 

as the public taste is pure that the poet can rely upon it, pa 
when the falling off comes, as it is almost certain to come, there 


is no more hope for the drama. Is it better, under such cir- 
cumstances, to keep an empty theatre, at the expense of a Court, 
for the sake of galvanizing the Muse, as is done in some of the 
capitals of Germany, or to yield to the tide, and confess that the 
stream is setting in another direction? As Secretary to the 


management of Berlin, Hofrath Teichmann seems to have taken 
the latter course. In his book, he is too firmly rooted to the 
traditions of the golden age to confess his own weakness, 


TRANSLATIONS BY LORD LYTTELTON AND THE RIGHT 
HON. W. E. GLADSTONE.* 


OME two or three years ago, Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Glad- 
stone jointly published a volume, containing their choicest 
offerings to the Muse in years past. The call for a second edition 
has suggested a larger volume, the “small quarto” size of which 
is better suited to exhibit the chief novelty of the new issue—to 
wit, Mr. Gladstone’s translation of the first book of the Iliad into 
fourteen-syllable ballad metre. His colleague adds to his former 
translations an elegant rendering of the Ulysses of Tennyson 
into Latin Elegiacs; but the volume claims notice chiefly on ac- 
count of the attempt of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to solve 
that moot question among modern scholars—how to array 
Homer in the most fitting garb of English poetry. Whatever the 
merits of his attempts in the first edition—whatever the variety of 
opinions as to his success in clothing the battles of the fourth and 
eleventh books of the J/iad in the metre of Marmion or the Lady 
of the Lake—Mr. Gladstone, in the present instance, seems to 
invite the judgment of scholars upon a different experiment. 
Had he remained deaf to the importunities of divers critics 
urging him from time to time to prove the superiority, as far as 
translations of Homer are concerned, of the metre which he now 
essays, to that which the theories of Professor Arnold, and the 
ractice of Dart, Landon, Herschell, Whewell, and we know not 
ow many more, have sought to render palatable to English 
taste, his tacit despair would have been a discouraging sign 
of the hopelessness of the enterprise. But having published his 
sample, he may be taken as favourable in theory to the appli- 
cation of this form of verse to an Iiad in English; and he is 
entitled, in return for his competent experiments in this field, to 
candid perusal and an unprejudiced verdict. In what he has done, 
it will not be found that a good cause is marred oe haste or rash- 
| ness; rather there are marksof much care and polish visible through- 
| out. It is a fair instalment, to be accepted as an earnest of what a 
| whole Ziad in this metre might be; and, even regarded as an 
| isolated literary trifle, this first book of the Jiiad in fourteen- 
_ syllable couplets may claim no secondary place among similar 
| productions of later date. 
| There are antecedent reasons, indeed, why a version of this form 
should be welcome to English ears, provided it were rendered 
| with taste and accuracy. This is not the first time it has been 
' tried. In speculations as to the fittest English metre for Homeric 
| translation, it is curious to note very frequent leanings towards 
| that of the Elizabethan poet, George Chapman. His quaint con- 
| ceits, his incurable love of running far away from his text, and 
meandering into irrelevant subtleties, to unravel which a 
| knowledge of the fanciful literature of his age is required, have 
‘rendered him a somewhat untrustworthy translator, and damaged 
! the popularity wh‘ch attaches to his metre.’ Had it been otherwise, 
_ his version migit have found equal favour and fame with Pope’s 
| Homer; and, even as it is, with all its faults, it was thought 
; worthy of being reprinted, and carefully edited anew, as re- 
| cently as 1857, in Mr. J. Russell Smith’s library of old English 
, authors. Its commendation to English ears at all times must 
| have been its particular form of verse—national, familiar, and 
| popular; and to scholars it has had the further recommenda- 
| tion of its lines being of adequate length to express in full 
| the whole matter of the hexameters which are to be translated. 


| It need not be said that Chapman’s metre is that which Mr. 
, Gladstone has adopted, or that he has had the wisdom to eschew 
| those characteristics of the Elizabethan translator which are less 
, worthy of imitation, Careful study of the book now translated will, 
| we think, furnish grounds for something more than a conjecture 
| how far a compiete version of the whole Jiiad in like form would 
be acceptable; and, perhaps, a few remarks flowing out of such a 
| Study, accompanied here and there by an illustration or two, may, 
more or less, facilitate a safe conclusion. 

| The main fault found with English versions of Homer by 


| modern critics is the inadequacy of lines of such length as the 
heroic, the blank verse, or the commoner English metres, to give, 
| word for word, the sense of the Greek—nay, even to afford a fair 
| English equivalent for a corresponding Greek verse, without en- 
tirely sacrificing one or two features of the latter. It is unneces- 
| sary to add, that the renewed interest of late years in Homeric 
translation is due chiefly to the modern suggestions or experi- 
ments of Arnold, Alford, Newman, and others, in reference to this 
| defect. ach has his specific to remedy a palpable defect; and 
yet each, in a great measure, fails to produce a satisfactory medium 
| for representing the spirit of the Greek ; each, in turn, puts forward 
| a substitute for the much-maligned version of Pope, without the 
host of a title to rival it. Just as, in Southey’s tale of the Three 
ears, one bed was too long for Silverhair to lie down upon, and 
another too short, so it is with the suggestions of equivalent Eng- 
lish metres. The difficulty of giving line for line is more manifest 
| with each attempt, the nearest approach to a solution being some 


ungainly, awkward, overburdened verse, which looks what it 
really is, unreadable. Many proofs of this will occur to any one 
iliar with the modern translation field. There is a common 
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verse which of course every schoolboy knows, and which, Jong 
after their schoolboy days are over, survives in the memory 
most men the rest af their little stock of Greek. We mean— 


It is curious to see how translators have played every sort of trick 
with this to make it square with their ideal of versification. Po 
squeezes it up into so small a compass that he has to omit the 
grand and sonorous epithet which is its most striking feature, and 
withal, leaves it in doubt whether he looked out axéwy before he 
translated : 


The trembling priest along the shore return’d. 


No one who knows aught of Chapman’s style will wonder at the 
same verse being expanded by him into these comparatively giant 
e This said, the sea-beat shore, 
a his high will, the priest trod off with haste and fear, 
And walking silent, till he left far off his enemy’s ear. 
Brandreth, a painstaking, blank-verse translator, turns it more 
closely : — 
. And the old man trembling went 
In silence by the many-surgéd sea. 
And the hexametrists get out the verse literally enough in the 
following ways : — 
Silent he went. and alone to the shore of the loud-flowing ocean. 
Silent he went on his way by the sand of the boisterous ocean. 
Silent and sad he returned by the shore of the turbulent ocean. 


Here, however, we perceive a tendency to edge in an_ extraneous 
epithet to make up the line. Indeed, in the last line (Mr. Dart’s) 
“and sad ” is really tautological, for every one ascribes the silence 
of the priest to his sadness of heart, and it is more poetic to leave 
the cause of his silence to be guessed than to express it. And 
now for Mr. Gladstone’s version, which, as far as we can see, lacks 
nothing of completeness, whilst it sets the picture before us more 
vividly than its predecessors: — 

So he spake. The old man trembled, and obey’d. Along the shore 

Silently he paced, and listen’d to the sea’s tumultuous roar. 


The mood of this “man of prayer,” and the Tome influence 
upon it of the ceaseless roll of ocean are here brought out in a 
connexion which is but faintly seen in other versions,,and which 
seems somewhat akin to two lines of the fourth canto of Childe 
Harold :— 
There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. , 
Another instance of the power of Mr. Gladstone’s chosen metre to 
comprehend all the Greek line which has to be represented in 
English may be fitly taken from a scarcely less familiar couplet at 
the very beginning of the Iliad. (3-4.) 
ipBipovg "Aid xpotaper 
ypwur, avrode Kdvecow 
oiwvoici re 
This, or we are mistaken, finds a full equivalent in the version 
before us: — 
How the wraiths of stalwart heroes Hades gat before his day, 
Left themselves for dogs to feed on and for every bird of prey. 


Chapman, in this place as elsewhere, is so full of by-paths for his 
exuberant fancy that it may be enough, without quoting him, to 
say that he translates “Aid, “ That mvisible cave that no light 
comforts.” Pope expands the two hexameters into four noble 
lines, into which, however, much foreign matter is imported. 
Landon, the best of the hexameter-mongers, throws off two excel- 
lent lines; for no one doubts but that, in good hands, the English 
hexameter may be a precise equivalent of the Greek. Indeed, it 
ought to be so. Its objection is the metrical form, and the strange- 
ness of the rhythm to English ears, which will have no hesitation 
in preferring e familiar ring of the ballad-lines above quoted to 
Mr. Landon’s hexameters : — 

Many the souls of the brave that it hurl’d to the darkness of Hades, 
Leaving the corse for a prey to be torn by the dog and the vulture. 
How neatly does the fourteen-syllable verse render the two or 

three lines next quoted ! — 


be Ke Sevig pada abrov. 218. 
Better so! the gods of heaven hear the man that them hath heard. 


GAG Kai Cipevar waALY, Téy' Gpewov. 117. 
But to yield her I deny not, so it be the better part. 

toy’ Bovreboavre Sirpayev’ piv 

tig Gdro ax’ aiyhjevrog ’Ohiprov, 


So they two, their counsel taken, parted: To the unfathom’d sea 
She from bright Olympus wended ; to his own high palace he! 


And yet to what torture are these Greek lines subjected in the 
attempt to translate them into less adequate metres ! 

But, it may be asked, how does the charge of monotony, well- 
grounded, beyond doubt, in the case of most metres hitherto used 
in translating Homer, affect this one? The answer must be 

thered from the body of the translation before us, for Mr. 

ladstone has not thought fit to justify his experiment by any 
prefatory words; and for this unusual forbearance he is most 
thankworthy. Left, as is far best, to find out for ourselves, with 
no help from a necessarily prejudiced guide, when and where, if 


anywhere, the poem or hangs heavy, we are free to confess 
that the six hundred and odd iow Tur mate and trippingly, and 
that at the end we feel no inclination to rejoice that a abinet 
Minister has cares which interfere with his translating Homer. 
That his version does not fall monotonous on the ear is due partly 
to his choice of a metre deservedly popular, and y to his taste 
and judgment in handling it. It is a severe trial of any metre to 
be repeated line after line, through book after book, without 
variety ; but a master hand invents varieties to relieve unpleasant 
sameness ; such, for example, as the use of a triplet for a couplet, 
as in 528-30: 

Then beneath his raven eyebrows Zeus Kronion gave the nod ; 

And the locks ambrosial started from the temples of the God ; 

Huge Olympus reel’d beneath him, root and summit, rock and sod. 


Or, again, the artifice (which, used in moderation imparts novel 
grace to the rhythm), of introducing « middle ” or “ sectional ” 
rhymes in the course of a verse; a striking use of which occurs in 
two verses just above those last quoted : — 
It recedes not, it misleads not ; it shall stand accomplished, 
Whatsoever I assever with the nodding of my head. 


Dr. Guest, in his History of Rhythm, remarks that “ the Poems of 
Burns show that the ‘ Y Shale rhyme still keeps its hold u 
the people; and Coleridge, who wrote for the few, has it 
with almost magical effect.” (Vol. i. p. 125.) It is a somewhat 
similar artifice which gives a pleasing variety in Ovid’s verses, 
where rhyme, unusual in classical poets, comes in occasionally in 
such lines as — 
Sponte sua numeros carmen veniebat ad 
Littora nativis perlucent picta lapillis. 
Under Mr. Gladstone’s treatment, this trick of versification not 
only imparts variety, but serves, in the instance quoted, to render 
more impressive a dictum of the King of the Gods, fitly couched 
in different form from common wo 
We are not careful to subject this new version to the manifold 

tests of later theorists on Homeric translation. Its author prudently 
steers clear of excess and defect, or perhaps we should say, in his 
case, “ surplus” and “ deficit.” He neither addicts himself over- 
much to archaisms nor, on the other hand, quite throws off the 
old-English of the ballads. “Gat,” “drave,” “twain,” “scathe” 
(a substantive), are words which he commonly uses. It is, too, 
sustained in style, never sinking into bathos. There is nothing 
beneath epic dignity in these five hundred and'ten lines. Whether, 
indeed, the whole comes up to the “grand style” de upon 
the acceptation of those mysterious words. We remit the question 
to the coiner of them. Perhaps our best answer is to let one or 
two selected passages for themselves. They are calculated 
to produce the impression that, in this version, no treason is done 
to the Muse of Homer by adoption of a lower style, or by cession 
of epic dignity. We take, first, the description of Apollo coming 
down, in answer to the prayer of Chryses, and shooting the dart of 
pestilence (43-9. épar’ ebyopevog 

So he prayed. Apollo Phoebus heard his prayer. With anger stung 

From Olympus straight 4 course he flung ; 

With his bow, upon his shoulder all compact his quiver hung ; 

As he swept along like nightfall in his scorn, his arrows rung. 

Then he sate, the fleet beholding from afar ; then shot the dart ; 

Loudly clang’d the bow of silver, as the bitter arrows start. 


Here, again, is one of the retorts of Achilles to A 
closely yet forcibly rendered (122-9. ’Arpeidn 

O Alcides, O of mortals mightiest, most gain-loving too! 

Can it be the bold Achaians are to guerdon thee anew ? 

For we hold no stock in common ; all we gat from cities’ sack 

We divided ; ’twere not seemly that the folk should bring it back. 

Make no more ado; to Phoebus send the rosy maid away ; 

We, the sons of the Achaians, threefold, fourfold, will repay, 

bese 2 storm Troy’s well-built bulwarks, if but Zeus shall bring the 

One more must be added, and, though we commend 
highly to the reader hat careful — the famous cooking 
passage —74) which is ve irably rendered, we it 
over to (457 the of of the 
ley x disembarking its freight— the maiden and the 
ecatomb : — 

When the blazing sun had sunken, and the earth around was dark, 

Then they slept beside the stern-ropes of the swiftly-faring bark. 

But when morning a early dawned upon the coast, 

Then they set to sea, returning to the great Achaian host. 

Worker from afar, Apollo sped them with a toward gale. 

Then they rigg’d the mast, and featly set aloft the gleaming sail, 

Saw it belly to the wind, and heard the wave’s exulting boom 

Round the bulwarks of the vessel, as she ran careering home. 

So when they had made their voyage to the great Achaian host, 

Then they haul’d the sable high and dry upon the coast, 

Propp’d her strongly, and each to his accustom’d post. 

Having given these specimens, we leave Mr. Gladstone’s earnest 
of an English Iliad to candid readers, tting that we have left 
ourselves so little space for the praise which is justly due to the 
twin-translator’s version of Ulysses. It seems to us to recall Lord 
Lyttelton’s early and —— hexameters, which are not excelled 
by the later verses which are to be found in this volume, and 
which show that their accomplished author retains the vigour, if 
he seems occasionally to have sacrificed something of the ease, of 
his youthful muse. One passage from it shall close this notice : — 

There lies the 3 the vessel puffs her sail ; 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 
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Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and thought with me, 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and o 

Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are old ; 

Old age hath yet its honour and its toil ; 

Death closes all ; but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods.—Pp. 77, 78. 


Me portus, me pleno carbasa vento, 
Ceruleique vocant ingentia marmora ponti. 
Vosque, senescentes mecum, mea gaudia, naute, 
Quicquid consului comites, sociique laborum, 
Vos hilari fronte et generoso pectore fortes 
Fulmineas inter nubes, vel sole serenum 
polum—superest et fama senectz. 
Mors homini finis rerum. Laus ultima vite 
Nobile sit quiddam facinus, nos quale decebat 
Ausos vel superis infandum intendere bellum. 


MATTIE—A STRAY.* 


S$ Lord Bacon has said that “some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested,” so we would add that some books may be regarded as 
wholesome food, some as unhealthy stimulants, and a few as 
tonics. There has been a deplorable run upon the stimulants 
of late. The supply, large as it is, continues to be exceeded by 
the demand; for this appetite grows by what it feeds upon, and 
those who last night “supped full of horrors” call for more 
horrors at breakfast, and for greater horrors still when dinner-time 
comes round, Like the opium-eater, the reader of sensational 
romance must increase the strength of his doses as he goes on. 
He who hung breathlessly over a tale of manslaughter yesterday 
will crave for murder to-day, and will be content with nothing less 
than incest to-morrow. This isa very rotten and pitiful condition 
of things, and one of which the honest critic cannot but be heartily 
ashamed, At a time, then, when forgery and adultery form the 
staple material of modern fiction, and our later novelists have 
come, in sober earnest, to cultivate murder as a fine art, it is with 
a sense of genuine relief that we turn to a story so thoroughly 
clean and wholesome as this by the author of No Church. "Th 
book is emphatically a tonic. There is no fine writing in it, and 
nothing sensational. The hero is a clerk in a tea-warehouse, with 
no undiscovered crime upon his conscience. The heroine is an 
upright, generous, duty-doing young woman, who serves behind 
the counter in a petty stationer’s shop, and suffers, as many 
another good young woman has suffered in real life, for those she 
loves. th, self-sacrifice, industry, honesty, and Christian 
charity are the simple and unromantic elements out of which this 
tale has been evolved. Strange and incredible as it may seem, 
there is not a single murder throughout the whole three volumes ; 
neither a murder, nor a forgery, nor even a little innocent bigamy 
—nothing, in short, in the way of crime, save one very common- 
place incident of petty larceny at the beginning of the first volume. 
Mattie is literally a “stray,” the castaway child of unknown 
parents. She comes before us shoeless and in rags, “ with pinched 
white face and unkempt hair ”—a thief, and the associate of thieves. 
Her ideal of splendid affluence is the establishment of Mr. Wesden, 
stationer and newsvender, of Great Suffolk Street, Southwark. 
Her ideal of beauty and is Harriet Wesden, the pretty 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wesden. Her ideal of youthful dignity, 
chivalry, and es is Sidney Hinchford, who, with his 
father, a decay ntleman, occupies the first floor of Mr. 
Wesden’s house. These people have all been kind to Mattie from 
time to time, and she, in a half-savage way, loves them, and is 
teful. Her love and gratitude, however, do not prevent her 
ee robbing Sidney Hinchford of a brooch which he had intended 
for a birthday present to Harriet Wesden, and on which he had 
expended the boyish — of many weeks. This incident takes 
place in the first chapter of the first volume, and strikes the key- 
note of the whole story. Mattie’s theft is Mattie’s salvation. Out 
of her remorse spring her good resolutions. The boy is generous 
enough to spare her at the moment when she is about to be arrested 
for the “little mistake,” and she makes up her mind not only to be 
honest in future, but to restore the stolen property. The trinket, 
however, which has already been Mt av on,” is gone beyond 
recall; so Mattie, beginning her new life upon a borrowed capital of 
sixpence, determines to repay the price which it originally cost. 
How she accomplishes this gigantic task by her own force of 
will; how she —— against temptation; how she comes by 
degrees to be “a little woman with an yA to business, a small 
female costermonger with a large basket before her suspended by 
a strap—troubled and kept moving by policemen, but earning her 
fair modicum of profit—quick with her eyes ready with her 
answers, happy as a queen when business was brisk” ; and how, 
later still, she is promoted to an errand-girl’s place by Mr. Wesden 
the stationer, are details for which the er is best referred to 
the book itself. Having entered Mr. Wesden’s service as an errand- 
girl, Mattie is by pir Bs taken into the house, placed behind the 
counter, and entrusted with every detail of the business. She is 
now “a dark-haired, pale-faced girl of sixteen, short of stature, neat 
of figure, certainly not pretty, decidedly not plain, with an every-day 
face that might be passed fifty times without attracting an observer, 
and then, on the fifty-first, startle him by its intense expression.” 
Such are the external traits of this humble heroine. She has 
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neither the on hair of Lady Audley nor the Sathing eyes of 


Aurora Floyd. She has no secret wrongs to avenge. e never 
talks beautifully, as a heroine of the popular school is bound to 
do. She does not even keep a diary in which to record the 
tumultuous outpourings of a passionate spirit. There is, in fact, 
nothing tumultuous about Mattie Gray. Her feelings are dee 

and strong, but she has them under stern control. She talks om 
simple English as might be expected from a young woman in her 
gt and, instead of keeping a romantic diary, she keeps 

r. Wesden’s books, by double entry. 

All this sounds somewhat commonplace, but, on the contrary, 
we know few characters less commonplace than that of Mattie. 
A generous heart, a reticent tongue, a quiet exterior, a nature 
humble, upright, self-reliant, tempered with a certain modest 
— quick to feel, patient to endure, perfectly loving, and per- 
ectly unselfish—these are Mattie’s characteristics; and it must be 
admitted that they are by no means commonplace. Neither are 
they attributed to her by mere ex cathedrd statements on the part 
of the author, but are evolved and developed by the progress of 
events, as such characteristics would be in real life. It is through 
toil and trial that our highest attributes are perfected; and it is 
when she loses the confidence of her employer, when she falls 
back into poverty, when she relinquishes the fairest hope of her 
whole life, that Mattie shows of what “rare stuff” she is made. 
She is a woman who prefers the happiness of others to her own. 
She is a woman who not only aan t sacrifices, but makes 
her sacrifices greatly. She does not sob over them, or make fine 
speeches about them, or perform them at critical moments to 
produce an effect, after the manner of most heroines. She 

ignity, and aj nt chee and as little sacrificial show 
an be. PiShe suffers, but’ she keeps her suffering to 
herself, and the author permits her to do so. We have here, per- 
haps, to thank him for some little self-denial. He gives up endless 
opportunities for fine writing, and foregoes all manner of striking 
situations ; but this simple and severe treatment is precisely that 
which his subject demanded. To have depicted such a character 
as Mattie Gray, and to have depicted it successfully, is no slight 
achievement, either ethical or esthetic; and the writer who has 
produced a piece of portraiture so well conceived and highly 
finished may afford to leave poetry and passion to others. 

The rest of the dramatis persone are cleverly and distinctively 
made out, but are strictly subordinate. They are not, perhaps, 
very attractive people, any of them. They are perfectly nai 
and we feel that we have met them all, at some time or other of 
our past lives; but we also feel that Mattie was thrown away 
upon them, and that we have no desire ever to encounter them 
again. Sidney Hinchford, for instance, is by no means the sort of 

rson upon whom one would care to waste much interest. He 
is an exceedingly moral young man. His energy and industry are 
unimpeachable, and he is not without a certain rugged pride which 
becomes him well on one or two notable occasions. But he is 
cold and selfish, and just « little sordid; and his conversation, 
even at those moments when the most prosaic of men stumble 
somehow or another into eloquence, never rises above the deadest 
level of commonplace. Harriet Wesden, again, though we are told 
that she is well-educated and beautiful, is scarcely less common- 
place, and even more selfish, than Sidney Hinchford. Old Wesden 
1s commonplaceness and selfishness incarnate. Shrewd, plodding, 
wary, plebeian to the core, admirably typical of a class, he is 


nevertheless by no means agreeable or entertaining to read about. - 


The same may be said of almost e-ery character in the book. We 
feel about them precisely as we feel about those photographic 
miniatures suspended outside the doors of the sixpenny studios 
along Holborn and the New Road. They are uncommonly true 
to nature, and uncommonly well done; but they are portraits of 
persons whose society would be intolerable to a highly-organized 
nature. They are good, honest, respectable phen enough—no 
worse, and probably even a little better, than their neigh- 
bours; but they are persons whose associations, abilities, and 
sympathies are of the most mediocre and matter-of-fact kind. 
They belong to a society composed of petty shopkeepers, mechanics, 
and warehouse clerks, and that is precisely the phase of society 
which an ‘intelligent observer of human nature cares least to 
study. It is neither high enough nor low enough to repay investi- 
gation. It has neither the of refinement nor the picturesque- 
ness of crime. An un ble flatness pervades all that such a 
society may say, do, or think. To a cultivated mind there is some- 
thing essentially dulling about persons of this description, even 
though our association with them be confined to the pages of a 
novel. Only to read about them induces that peculiar depression of 
spirit which one experiences in passing through # mean quarter of 
+ sae Hoy We are, it is true, in the midst of real life, but it is life 
stripped of its poetry, and brought down to the dreariest standard 
of every-day experience. 

It may be that the author of Mattie has purposely filled in his 
picture with these unattractive subordinates, and purposely em- 
ployed this low tone of colour, in order to give the more promi- 
nence to his principal figure. If such be the case, we have 
no more to say. Itis possible that the book fulfils its purpose the 
better for this kind of treatment. It is possible that what it loses 
in attractiveness it gains in artistic completeness. But that it does 
lose attractiveness cannot be denied. As we have already said, 
the book is a tonic, and we cannot expect to find a tonic which 
shall have the flavour of Curagoa or Parfait amour. A healthier 
novel we have not seen for many a season. It is a perfect 
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antidote to fictions of the sensation school, but it is not alto- 
gether a pleasant story to read. It treats of a class of persons 
essentially antipathetic to all that is graceful, heroic, or dramatic. 
There is not one touch of poetry in it from beginning to end. It 
wants tenderness; above all, it wauts that art which transfigures 
even the meanest object, and finds beauty where it lists. The 
author of Mattie has power and gery in abundance, and he even 
manifests something like a sparkle of genuine humour now and 
then. Let him consider whether he has not some perception of 
the beautiful also, and whether, if he has it, it might not be worth 
the trouble of cultivation. 


BREWER’S LETTERS AND PAPERS OF HENRY THE 
EIGHTH.—VOL. II.* 


R. BREWER’S work increases in interest as it goes on. In 
reading his Preface we experience, in a still stronger degree, the 
same feeling which we expressed when we reviewed Mr. Stubbs’ 
Itinerarium of Richard the First. We cannot read through a 
Preface of 279 pages, forming all but a history of four most 
important years, without wishing that Mr. Brewer had given us, 
not only almost but altogether, a history of the times with which 
he has todo. Mr. Brewer seems to be specially sent as the antidote 
to Mr. Froude. He does not indeed mention his name ; as yet he 
has hardly any occasion to do so; but we think we discern more 
than one allusion to Mr. Froude’s peculiar views, and it is easy to 
see that Mr. Brewer brings to his task exactly those qualities in 
which Mr. Froude is wanting. Equal, as these massive volumes 
show, to Mr. Froude in minute research into the documents of the 
times immediately before him, Mr. Brewer possesses that general 
historic power, that understanding of other ages and other 
countries, in which Mr, Froude’s earlier volumes so lamentably 
break down. We say his earlier volumes, because, as we re- 
marked when reviewing his reign of Elizabeth, Mr. Froude’s 
later volumes show a marked improvement in this respect. 
That is to say, he began his work with a very inade- 
uate notion of all the ages before the time with which 
e had immediately to do, but he has, as a man of his 
natural cleverness could not fail to do, gained a great 
deal of knowledge and experience during the composition of his 
eight volumes. But Mr. Brewer began his work with that 
familiarity with the historical records of various ages, that thorough 
apprenticeship to historical thought and historical composition, 
without which no mar can successfully grapple with the history 
of any particular time and place. That, in al the higher qualifi- 
cations of an historian, Mr. Brewer stands far above tr. i roude, 
no real historical student needs to be told. Mr. Brewer knows 
his immediate subject; he knows the general laws of his art; 
he is too practised a veteran in both to be led away by the charms 
of mere novelty and paradox. Nor do we see that Mr. Brewer is 
at all Mr. Froude’s inferior in those minor qualities which have 
mainly made Mr. Froude’s reputation. We cannot directly 
compare the two in the telling of a story. Mr. Brewer's Preface, 
though almost a narrative, is not quite one. But his way of writing, 
though now and then over-lively for his subject, is eminently 
clear and vigorous, and entirely free from Mr. Froude’s metaphors 
and similes and other namby-pamby prettinesses. In short, we 
are inclined to think that a history “ Mr. Brewer would be 
quite as interesting as a history by Mr. Froude, and we are 
certain that it would be incomparably better in every essential 
respect. But as long as Mr. Brewer is confined to writing 
Prefaces to enormous volumes of Calendars, he has no sort of 
fair play. Scholars will get at him and will read him; but the 
“ general reader” will never so much as hear of his name. 
Some of our historical scholars must be content, as they probably 
know, to write for their brethren, to be honoured by men of their 
own class, but to remain unknown to the outer world. But 
Mr. Brewer strikes us as quite able to make himself acceptable to 
both classes. If, however, he wishes for general popularity—or, to 
put it ina form more worthy of him, if he wishes to benefit a wider 
circle of readers—he must come out from behind his entrench- 
ments. Like Dr. Guest, if he wishes to do his powers full 
justice, he must write a book—a connected history. We do not 
call it any disadvantage that the ground is preoccupied. Mr. 
Brewer, we feel sure, has all the powers needed to make it his 
own by right of conquest. 

As far as he has got at present, he does not directly touch on 
Mr. Froude’s ground. Mr. Froude began with the fall of Wolsey ; 
Mr. Brewer has to do with Wolsey in all his greatness. Yet there 
is thus much of connexion between the two works, that Mr. Brewer 
supplies the best possible illustration of what we take to be the 
best point about Mr. Froude. Mr. Froude did really service 
by bringing out, more clearly than anybody before him, the fact 

at Henry the _ played a most important part in the 

neral politics of Europe—that he more than once held the 
ce of power in his own hands, Mr, Froude would have done 
more wisely if, instead of attempting a vain justification of 
Henry’s crimes, he had satisfied himself with insisting, as he 
a have done with perfect truth, that those crimes do not 
make up the whole of Henry’s history or of Henry’s character. 
He might that the of them crowded into 
a comparatively few years tow e end of his reign, that 
his oan years a some of the most brilliant in English 
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, that his character then a in favourable contrast 
to that of most contem 


rinces, that both his im 

ance as a E peers sree some of the better qualities 
which he displayed in that character lasted till the end of 
his reign, even alongside of his worst atrocities. All these are 
fair points in Henry’s favour, and points which the mass of readers 
are apt to overlook. Mr. Froude, then, did some service to truth by 
on on the fact that Henry did something besides rob ee 
and behead wives—that he did quite enough in more creditable 
ways to account for the popular feeling of admiration towards 
him. He must therefore have the credit, not indeed of 
discovering what every careful reader knew already, but of 
bringing e fact within the compass of a larger circle of readers. 
But Mr. Brewer is far better qualified than Mr. Froude to 
work the matter out in detail. W 

the first volume, a commentary on a few 


e have here, as we had in 
ears of Henry’s 
reign which makes one long for a lar Listory from 
same hand. During the years with which Mr. Brewer is now 
concerned, foreign affairs have decidedly the wae hand; what we 
are most called upon to look at is that mass of European entangle- 
ments into the midst of which England was enabled to step with 
unusual dignity. We are just on the verge of the Reformation, 
just on the verge of the reign of Charles the Fifth. But we 
ave not yet actually reached either. Luther has already 
to attack Ind ces, but he and his doctrines have 
not yet gained any European importance. The Reformer is once 
mentioned, in a letter from Erasmus to Wolsey, in which the 
cautious scholar explains that he has no connexion with any such 
dangerous people. As Luther is not talked about, it follows that 
Henry has not yet answered any of his writings; yet Henry is 
seven’ fy in 1516, busily striving to obtain that title of “ Defender 
of the Faith” which is generally thought of only in connexion 
with the King’s controversial exploits. e power of the an 
Spain, and Burgundy, to say nothing of Austria, Hungary, 
Bohemia, is not yet united under a single hand. The yo 
Charles of Austria is already King of Castile and Aragon, 
also what, for want of a better name, may be described as Duke of 
Burgundy. The young Francis of Angouléme is already King of 
France—Louis the Twelfth dies very early in the volume—but 
whether Charles or Francis or Henry is to succeed to the Crown 
of the Ceesars still depends on the chapter of accidents and the 
sagacity of Frederick the Wise. Maximilian, though dreaming of 
exchanging his diadems for a tiara below and a celestial crown 
above, is still content to cleave to earthly dominion and to enjoy 
his newly-invented of King of Emperor-elect. 
This Imperial candidate for canonization plays no unimportant 
part throughout the volume, appearing very often in the rather 
by no means unpapal, occupation of 
the simple-minded English ambassador, Sir Robert Wingfield. 
Maximilian, Francis, Charles, and Leo are the actors among 
whom Henry, the one straightforward prince in Europe, had to 
get on how he might. And, besides Emperors, Kings, and Popes, 
there was another Power to be dealt with, ing an im 
ance which would have puzzled both earlier and later times. 
Switzerland was at that stage of its history when the position of the 
Confederation was at once most formidable and least honourable. 
Or perhaps the extreme point both of importance and dishonour is 
already past. Within this volume comes the fight of Marignano, 
in which, though the Swiss cannot be said to have lost ~ real 
honour, it was shown that they were at least not absolutely 
invincible. And though the position of the Confederates as 
defenders of the Papacy was a sad falling-off from the days of 
the Austrian or even the Burgundian wars, it was still a 
shade more table than the days of utterly merce 
service which marked the beginnings of the wars in Italy. C 
Schinner doubtless “a to the pockets of his hearers as well - 
as to higher motives, but one cannot doubt that he contrived to 
awaken in his countrymen some traces of the old Crusading spirit. 
It is singular that, of the two Powers on which the Papacy then 
mainly leaned, one was utterly, and the other to a — extent, to 
fall away within so very short a space of time. _— 
already at’ work, though he was not yet denounced as formally 
unorthodox, and the Royal Supremacy was already preached in 
England, though the royal theologian himself had as yet put forth 
no claims beyond those of his ancestors, 
On this last point we wish Bang to draw attention to a very 
remarkable narrative preserved by Mr. Brewer. In 1512, while 


history 


Henry was on the best terms with the Popedom, an Act was passed 
considerably restraining the dangerous privilege of benefit of 
cle T. years afterwards, the Abbot of Winchcom 


Richard Kidderminster, preached at Paul's Cross, and affirm 
the Act to be contrary to the law of God and the liberties 
of the Church. The King summoned a council of divines 
and lords to consider the matter—amongst others, Dr. Standish, 
Warden of the Franciscan Friars. When one of the divines 
brought forward one of the stock ents about “touch not 
mine anointed,” Standish manfully confuted him. The Bisho 
thereupon summoned Standish to appear before Convocation; he 
appealed to the King; a royal Commission was issued; the Judges 
declared—depriving both Henry in 1530 and Lord Westbury 
in 1864 of all claim to originality—that Convocation had, by 
its Lag Standish, fallen into a premunire. 
Henry hi these remarkable words, which at first sight 
seem to have been misdated by fifteen years :— 
We are by the sutferance of God of En and the of 
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will maintain the rights of the crown in this matter like our progenitors ; 
and as for your decrees, we are satisfied that even you of the spiritualty act 
expressly against the words of several of them, as has been well shown you 
by some of our spiritual council. You interpret your decrees at your plea- 
sure ; but as for me, I will never consent to your desire, any more than my 
progenitors have done. 

We will add Mr. Brewer’s comments :— 

A little study of these two remarkable documents will be sufficient to dis- 
sipate many popular misconceptions of the progress, purpose, and character 
oft the Reformation in England, if those misconceptions have not been shaken 
already. ‘The notions that the royal supremacy leapt full-armed from the 
brains of Henry VIIL., that the clergy were irresponsible even in spiritual 
matters, or that the pope could dictate from Rome to the sovereigns of this 
country, at least to Henry VIII. or Henry VIL. beyond what those princes 
were willing to allow—still more, that on the papal fiat depended the abstract 
right or wrong of any question in the minds of the people—are idle phantoms. 
. . . Convocation could pass no canons without the king’s consent ; no 
bull or ecclesiastical constitution could be published in this country without 
his sanction ; no bishop, no abbot, no prior could assume their several offices 
without the royal permission. Asa right, though not always as a fact, the 
supremacy of the king had continued from time immemorial—the usurpa- 
tions upon that right were resisted and modified by the energy and will of 
the sovereign. But in the reign of Henry VIII. the papal authority in 
England had ceased to be anything more than a form—a decorum to be 
observed—a concession to the opinions and usages of the age, which no 
orthodox son of the Church would wilfully or pointedly disregard, and so 
put himself outside the pale of Christendom, and excommunicate himself 
from what was then considered as “ decent society.” And here, the question 
discussed between Standish and his opponents, sup to have been settled 
for ever by the blood of St. Thomas, is just as rife in men’s minds, and as far 
from adjustment, as it was three centuries and a half before. The king’s 
supremacy is as vital and energetic a a in the minds of lawyers and 
divines, the peril of premunire as real, as when at the fall of Wolsey the 
king exerted that authority which here he was satisfied merely with asserting. 


This Dr. Standish was a remarkable man in other ways. He and 


. his order were the favourites of the people, and he had himself 


taken a part on the popular side in the commotion known as Evil 
May Day. Let us hear Mr. Brewer again :— 


And what, perhaps, is no less curious, the part taken by Standish presents 
him and the friars, of whom he was the representative, in a very different 
light from that in which the religious orders appear in popular histories, or 
in the sarcastic anecdotes of Erasmus. In giving due weight to the testimony 
of Erasmus it should be remembered that it is the hatred of the scholar and 
the wit, the man of refinement, of somewhat epicurean tastes and habits, for 
the vulgar, coarse, and popular preacher of the day. It was the judgment 
of the exquisite critic, of the favoured visitant at the marble palaces of 
bishops and cardinals, upon the half-educated priest, very little removed from 
the low and uneducated classes amongst whom he laboured, and over whom 
he exercised unbounded control. Atheism, talking Greek in high places, 
and armed with correct Latinity, was a less disagreeable sight to Erasmus 
than piety in bad Latin, violating the rules of Lilly’s grammar. ‘The friars 
were the assertors of the popular cause against the aristocracy and the 
hierarchy ; at one time, they supported kings against both orders, braved 
them at another when their authority was oppressive ; but coarse, energetic, 
and turbulent in whatever they undertook. 

In fact, the whole of Mr. Brewer's Preface is filled with most 
important and interesting matter. His vigorous picture of Wolsey 
in his greatness, his account of Queen eet of Scotland, his 
comments on Erasmus’s New Testament and Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia are all admirably done. The remarks on More and his 
works are specially important, and display that real vigour of mind, 
that thorough of history, which is just what Mr. Froude 
fails in. We shall look forward with deep interest to Mr. 
Brewer's account of those times when he and Mr. Froude will 
directly clash. We only wish that his history—for we may almost 
venture to call it so—had assumed a form which did not make 
ita sealed book to the world in general. 


DICEY’S SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR.* 


T is unfortunate that the unwillingness of the German com- 
manders to allow a correspondent of an English newspaper 
within their lines should have cut short Mr. Dicey’s stay on the 
mainland, and forced him to date the greater of his letters 
from Sonderborg. If the war had any real military importance, 
Alsen would, no doubt, have been the right side to describe it 
from; but military importance is just the feature which it wants. 
The combatants have been too unequally matched, the result has 
been too obvious, even from the outset, to leave any room for 
strategy or manceuvre. The spectator has all alon hes in the 
position of a novel-reader who has looked at the end of the third 
volume before he has opened the first, and whose only wonder is how 
the catastrophe can possibly be so long in coming about. In sucha 
case, the interest of a narrative lies not so much in the events which 
the writer was sent out to describe as in the collateral observa- 
tions which he makes when he is off duty. We care less to trace 
the slow succession of inglorious victories and inevitable defeats 
than to hear something of the real feelings of the people about 
whom the war is waged, of the strength or weakness of the ties 
which unite them with Denmark, and the attraction which draws 
them towards Germany, to what — in their territory this 
sympathy of kinship extends, and where is that ethnographical 
frontier which it has puzzled diplomacy to fix. Still, though all 
this could have been better given us from continental Schleswig, 
there is much which bears on it in Mr. Dicey’s volumes. Short 
as his stay in the southern portion of the Duchies was, it was 
long enough to leave no doubt in his mind as to the actual wishes 
of the inhabitants. It is true that at the time he travelled 
through the country it was already in the hands of German 


* The i in War. ward 


troops, but a hostile occupation will at most stifle the B wy 
feeling, not create a simulated manifestation of it ; and an English- 
man travelling alone, and by every kind of conveyance, was of all 
persons the most likely, at events at the beginning of 
the war, to draw out an ression of Danish sympathy, 
if any such sentiment existed. erywhere, however, Mr. Dicey 
saw and heard nothing but rejoicing. The Schleswig-Holstein 
flag waved from nearly every farm building in the country districts 
al every house in the little towns, while there was still a minority 
that kept aloof, small enough to prove itself only an occasional ex- 
ception, and large enough to show that the dominant feeling was at 
any rate spontaneous. But this feeling, though strongly anti-Danish, 
was at the same time strictly national. The people welcomed the 
Austrians and Prussians as liberators, without in any sense accept- 
ing them as arbiters. They spoke openly of their determination 
to resist any settlement short of separation from Denmark, while 
they equally rejected the idea of annexation or of a merger of their 
distinctive nationality in that of Prussia. The whole popular 
enthusiasm for the Duke of Augustenburg impressed Mr. Dicey as 
having simply this meaning. “fiis pretensions rest on no personal 
or dynastic popularity ; he is merely accepted as the representative 
and exponent of an independent Schlesw/g-Holstein, ut, in this 
sense, ‘as far north as the town of Schleswig the population is 
altogether and entirely German.” 

ow much further this holds good Mr. Dicey had but few 
opportunities of judging. At Flensburg, however, a earances 
were decidedly the other way. The reception of the allied forces 
was markedly cool, hardly any flags were hung out, there was 
no cheering of the troops as they marched in, and a large part 
of the population made no secret of their good will to the Danish 
cause :— 

It needs very little observation to perceive that the population here is 
entirely different from that of Rendsburg, or Kiel. Names 
with Danish terminations are plentiful. Every second shop appears to be 
kept by a Hansen or Petersen or Jacobsen. As a whole, the town is perhaps 
more German than Danish. The streets have German names; the perform- 
ances at the theatre are in German; and the great majority of the con- 
versations you overhear are in German. Still you areclearly on the frontiers 
of Denmark; and there can be little question that whenever Flensburg is 

assed the Germans will be amongst an alien, if not an unfriendly, popu- 
tion. 

But it is quite possible to overrate the part which nationality 
plays in the present question. The two races in Schleswig have 
their points of agreement as well as of difference. The Germans 
may wish to be connected more closely with Germany, while the 
Danes would prefer to remain the subjects of Deanak; but they 
are both Schleswigers, and the Danes would be as loth as the 
Germans to sacrifice their common Government, their common 
history, and their common institutions. The two parties are in 
much the same position towards each other as the Federals and 
Confederates in some of the Border States in America. They are 
anxious for their State to take the side they like best, but they 
are resolyed to go with it whether it does so or not. The nar- 
rower community has a closer hold upon their affections than the 
larger one. And this feeling, which is stated by the best 
authorities to be common to the whole of Schleswig, is 
naturally increased by the googra hical difficulties with 
which Denmark has to struggle. Tie extreme disjointed- 
ness of her territory is a great political disadvantage. An 
archipelago, especially in a northern climate, is not a favour- 
able field for the development of national unity ; and a kingdom 
which is made up in great of islands separated from the 
mainland and from each other by broad and stormy seas must sub- 
mit to want much of that community of interest which results 
from easy communication and constant intercourse :— 

The Danes of Alsen, though bitterly hostile to the Germans, wish to share 
the fortunes of the mainland, whatever they may be. “I am not only a 
Dane,” a gentleman residing here, who hates the very name of a German, 
said to me the other day, “I am a Danish Schleswiger, and am bound to look 
to the interests of Schleswig as well as those of Denmark.” So also Zealand, 
which lies close to Sweden, would probably be much more in favour of a 
Scandinavian Union than Fiinen, which lies scores of miles away from the 
Swedish coast. Fiinen itself must feel that the possession of Fredericia by a 
foreign Power would be so disastrous to its safety and independence, that the 
retention of Jutland by the Danes would be cheaply purchased by the loss, 
if it must be, of Schleswig and Holstein. Jutland again has a much closer 
personal interest in keeping the peninsula under one government with her- 
self than the Danish islands can possibly have. 

The obvious policy, therefore, of the Danish Government would 
have been to rest contented with that kind of Federal union 
between the parts of the monarchy which was su ed by cir- 
cumstances of race and position. It should have conciliated local 
disaffection by a large measure of local independence, and thus 
left the Germans of the Duchies no room to envy their brethren on 
the other side of the Elbe. Instead of pursuing this course, the 
dominant party at Copenhagen has laboured to construct a homo- 
geneous nation out of discordant materials. It is the Eider Danes 
who first made the Schleswig-Holstein question one of nation- 
ality. kee were not willing that the King of Denmark should 
rule over German subjects; they insisted on their ceasing to be 
Germans. As they could not undo the past and make them Danes 
by descent, they would at least make them Danes by language, by 
education, and by institutions. To effect this they were willing to 
sacrifice even the integrity of the monarchy, and to surrender 
Holstein in order that Schleswig, separated from Germany, might 
become a purely Danish province. If they had been dealing 
with an inferior race, such a method might very likely 
haye succeeded. But the Germans obstinately declined to be thus 
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ingerved off the face of the earth. They seemed only to increase 

and multiply under disabilities. “The sad thing is,” said an old 

passed his life in Alsen, “ that neither success in war 

or arrangements can anently help us. Every 

I have lived I have seen the Germans pushing further and 

er northwards, and no effort can keep them back.” The result 

of all this has been the creation of a violent and mutual hostility. 

The Danes hate the Germans as much as the Germans hate the 

Danes, and for the purposes of successful government the former 
sentiment is at least as mischievous as the latter :— 


The Danes seem to me at this moment [says Mr. Dicey] to entertain a 
not very dissimilar feeling towards the Germans from that which the 
Northern Americans have towards the English. They resent bitterly the 
extent to which their culture and civilization are imported from Germany, 
and are anxious to cut themselves off from all connexion with Fatherland. 
It is with reluctance they will ever sj in German, and I constantly find 
that Danes who know German as well as they know their mother-tongue 
will torture themselves to stutter out a few words of broken English, sooner 
than hurt their ears by the accents of the German language. It is quite 
natural they should dislike the Germans, but then this dislike is a bad 
=" for ruling a country in which the German element prepon- 

ites. 


man who 


We should be giving our readers, however, a false impression 
of Mr. Dicey’s book if we represented it as showing any traces of 
a special German bias. On the contrary—while the writer pos- 
sesses in a high degree the capacity for stating facts as the 
present themselves, without regard to the inferences whic. 
may be drawn from them—his own gee sympathies are 
strongly, ard naturally, on the side of the people among whom 
he lived, and of whose gallant resistance to superior numbers he 
was an eye-witness. Indeed, it would be difficult to speak too 
highly of the conduct of the Danish troops. They were buoyed 
up by no hope of victory, they saw nothing of the bright side of 
war, they had not even the excitement of hard fighting. All 
that there was for them to do was to march day after day 4 the 
long slope of the hill which leads from Sonderborg to Dybbél, 
exposed throughout to the constant fire of the Prussian batteries, 
until they at length reached the trenches where they were to “ lie 
and wait for death.” And yet fora full month they bore this 
without murmuring, though not, says Mr. Dicey, “ without ques- 
tioning.” Even during the last week of the siege—when the 
losses on the march and in the trenches were from one to two 
hundred a day, when many of the forts were silenced, and those 
which could still return the enemy's fire were afraid to provoke 
the resistless shower of Prussian shells which every Danish shot 
entailed—though their endurance at last gave way, and whole 
regiments more than once refused to cross the Sonderborg bridge, 
they could always be got to the front by the promise of being led 

eedily into action. Still, however we may admire the bearing 

the troops, it is difficult to acquit the Danish Government of 
uselessly sacrificing their lives. Nothing short of the very exist- 
ence of a nation being at stake can avail to justify a policy of 
hopeless resistance ; and we fail to discover any more statesman- 
like motive for the prolonged defence of Dybbél than the feeling 
which seems to have grown up after the war began that, as Holstein 
and Schleswig were now inevitably lost, the Germans should, at 
all events, haye to fight hard for them. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD.* 


A STORY that illustrates an idea is always more or less worth 
attention. The idea may be absurd and the illustration 
weak, but even then the book is better than the majority of 
novels, which have no substance, and no point, and end in 
nothing. The writer of Sybilla Lockwood is not particularly 
powerful, and the idea which it is intended to present in a very 
elaborate way is not particularly new; but still there is a sort of 
theory of life in it, and that is always something. What makes 
the ordinary three-volume novel such hard reading is the fact that 
the action never lies in this world, and that the characters are not 
human beings at all, but poor thin consumptive spectres, who 
only ape in a shadowy fashion the doings of real mortals. They 
glide about the stage, and pretend to be talking and thinking and 
marrying and giving in marriage, but they are not in the 
least like men and women. Still, we suppose that, in a 
country where there are so many wet days, and where so 
much of every year is spent in country-houses and at 
the sea-side, a large supply of this dreary nonsense is ab- 
solutely necessary. The people in Sybilla Lockwood are more 
like what medical students, we believe, generally call “humans” 
than people in stories usually are; but even if the were less so, 
the moral of their conduct—and it is this about which the author 
is most anxious—would be equally impressive. We are assured 
that it isa chronicle of real life, the result of the author’s own 
observations, and no mere tale “in which the actors shall be dealt 
with as spoilt children are by foolish parents—that is, shielded 
from the consequences of their own actions.” So that the idea of 
the book is not an hypothesis worked out of the writer's brain, but 
a theory honestly based on facts, a philosophical generalization 
from experience. Put shortly, the theory comes to this. We who 
live in the nineteenth century are too apt to suppose that original 
sin has been refined out of us by the increase of general culti- 
vation and the improvement of social habits, and on the strength 
of this conviction we fearlessly run into temptations which may 


* Sybilla Lockwood. By Noell Radecliffe, 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1864. 


but prove terribly fatal tothe many. This 


be resisted by the few, 
is a great mistake. Human nature is very much what it always 


was, and the fire of human passion which scorched past genera- 
tions of our race is quite as ready to consume ourselves. And if a 
certain set of conditions exist, pretty nearly the same consequences 
must always flow from them. Ergo, do not argue from the excep- 
tional fact that you may have seen men and women encounter —. 
tation and come safely out of it, and infer that original sin is dead ; 
still less should you “ encourage your fellow-men to expose them- 
selves or others to temptations from which it were presumptuous to 
count on deliverance.” The part of human nature which the author 
takes by way of illustration 1s rather a chosen. The tempta~ 
tion against which original sin still enfeebles one, in spite of rail- 
ways, the penny post, and the comparative abstemiousness of the 
age, is your neighbour's wife if you are a man, and your neigh- 
bour’s husband if you are a woman. Men may have improved in 
the observance of eight out of the ten commandments ; but one of 
them, and part of another, are still too hard for us. People do not 
worship graven images, nor swear, nor work on Sundays, nor steal 
nor kill; but they persist in coveting their neighbours’ wives, and 
even worse. This is the temptation “from which it were pre- 
sumptuous to count on deliverance,” and no wise man or woman 
will venture to encounter it in the rash persuasion that original 
sin is all worn out. The writer's lines, we fear, cannot have fallen 
in very pleasant places if this is the solemn sum-total of his or her 
experiences; but, in the face of the assurance that the book is a 
generalization from what the author has actually seen, it would 
perhaps be too much to express a doubt whether the moral is one 
that will especially come home to the young ladies who, during the 
present summer, will get the book out of the circulating libraries 
at the sea-side. At all « events, if the young ladies, after they have 
got married, should go wrong with their husband's friend or their 
friend’s husband, the writer of Sybilla Lockwood will not be to 
blame, after presenting them with such a dose of awful example. 
Even fathers and grown-up brothers who have gone to a watering- 

lace to do everything which they would never dream of doing at 

ome, may so far forget their usual antipathies as to take up these 
three volumes, and they, too, will perhaps find a valuable warning 
in the uncomfortable state of things revealed there. Everybody 
knows the peculiar and indescribable feeling with which the male 
Briton regards the females of his family in connexion with certain 
subjects—a feeling of which one quarter may be laughed at, but 
three-quarters respected. It is easy to imagine, therefore, that - 
their gratification will not be wholly without alloy when they see 
their sisters or sweethearts down among the bething-onsiaes 
engrossed in a novel whose chief incidents they know to be one 
bigamy and three adulteries. They may perhaps be disposed to 
rebel against the author’s theory, and may suspect that a good deal 
of what passes for original sin is not original at all, but is first 
put into people’s heads by the books they read. 

Sybilla Lockwood is very plain, but a great heiress, and is 
snapped up early in life, for the sake of her money, by a gentleman 
of qe family and exceedingly bad principles. He soon begi 
to treat her rather ill, and at last, wishing to introduce a dis- 
reputable lady to the house, brings matters to a head. After that, 
they live in the same house, but are practically separated. Then 
original sin comes in the shape of a he 4 clever man, of the regular 
type, with piercing eyes and an iron will. He and Sybilla, at whose 
husband’s country seat he is supposed to be staying, fall in love with 
one another, and, after a certain amount of irresolution and parley, 
we number one. Strictly speaking, however, this 
is number two, the /iaison of Sybilla’s husband with Lady Thurston 
coming first. Fanny Osborne—Sybilla’s cousin, if we remember 
rightly—is very pretty, but has only three thousand pounds ; so of 
course she marries a man in a Government office, with a small in- 
come. Butshe has a rooted distaste to poverty in spite of this seem- 
ingly disinterested disposition, so one day she leaves her husband 
and children, and runs away with a rich merchant, and lives 
happy ever after. This is impropriety number three. The 
skilful novel-reader will now see some fine openings for a 
bigamy or two, but in this respect the book is a little dis- 
appointing. After so strong an exposition of the graver offence, 
one might reasonably have expected something startling by way 
of winding-up—say a triangular bigamy, or some general sorting 
by which every man would triumphantly lead his neighbour's 
wife to the altar. As it is, Sybilla quarrels with the clever man, 
principally because he will not damage his prospects in life by 
eloping with her, runs away to Germany, where she makes a living 
by teaching English, and is supposed by all her friends to have 
committed suicide. Her husband, ignorant of her infidelity, is 
smitten with remorse, turns over a new leaf, and marries some- 
body else. How it all ends we need not say, but we cannot 
refrain from — out the triumph of virtue which the author 
has ingeniously contrived by way of comforting us in the midst of 
all this abomination of desolation. One of the chief characters is 
a young lady who is a kind of general confidante for anybody in 
distress. She carries m between lovers, consoles people who 
have been jilted, tries to make men and their wives get on smoothly, 
and is always profoundly sympathizing with somebody or other. S 
is also in love with Henry Temple, the poor gentleman whose poverty 
was so distasteful to his wife, and when he marries Fann Cuber 
she is as miserable on her own account as she gene was on 
account of others. However, she makes the best of it, om goes to 
stay in Temple’s house. There are one or two scenes which make 
one afraid lest all this is going to end in impropriety number four. 
Luckily Helen herself begins to have a suspicion of the same thing, 
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and, as she is on her guard against original sin, she flees from tem 

tation, and refuses to stay with the ‘Tem les ‘any longer. This i, 
in fact, the moral of the story for young ladies. If es find you 
are growing too fond of your host, don’t stay in his house a day 
more than you can help, because the radical taint of human nature 
is still strong within you. Whatever we may think of the reason 
assigned, there can be no doubt that this is most excellent advice 
in itself; only one would scarcely have fancied that the danger is 
so common and so serious as the author’s solemn monitions would 
imply, or, even if it were, that a three-volume novel is the best 
means of Te flirts and frisky matrons to a sense either of 
their perils or their duty. Sybilla, writing from Germany to 
Helen, who alone of her friends knows that she is still in existence, 
offers her many congratulations on the tremendous strength of mind 


7 which she has saved herself. She says she has often thought | 


the falsehood of the pictures of life “given to us by the writers 
of some reg! praised and highly refined works, where creatures 
of flesh and blood are represented as standing on the verge of 
everything evil, yet without falling down the precipice!” How- 
ever, Helen does not go without her reward, for, as we have seen, 
Temple’s wife elopes, and so—after a divorce, we presume, though 
it is not mentioned—he is set free and marries Helen. This, in 
fairness, ought to be tacked on as a rider to the moral. If an 
author writes a book to illustrate a theory or enforce a moral, we 
have a right to the whole of his illustration, and the whole comes 
to this. If you fall in love with your host, leave his house 
immediately, lest original sin, &c. ; but you may very properly live 
in hope that his wife will soon run away with somebody, and 
entitle her husband to his decree nisi. The writer says very 
sensibly, in the preface, that it does not strengthen the soul “to be 
nourished on ‘cunningly devised fables.’”” We are quite of the 
same opinion, but unfortunately cannot acquit the author of 
Sybilla Lockwood of some cunning of this very sort. If it is 
simply meant that men and women are not a perfectly well 
regulated set of beings, but are more Goccnlly than many 
people think betrayed into all sorts of ill deeds and consequent 
miseries, or that sheer undisciplined passion is a stronger force in 
the world than it is fashionable to recognise, then the story is 
much too narrow an illustration of so great a truth to be generally 
effective. The only moral that nine men out of ten can draw from 
Sybilla Lockwood is that, if you are staying in a country-house, 
and find yourself too fond of i your hostess sing, your plain 
and urgent duty is to take the next train to London, or else 
original sin will surely get "hold of you. We venture to think that 
the only sort of pects who would need such patent advice are 
just those who would be least likely to take it. 


FAUSTUS.* 


lang vitality of some apparently feeble books is extraordinary. 
Unconscious of their fitness for an early grave, they cling to 
life with a fatuous pertinacity, and no weight of authority can 
induce them to resign themselves patiently to their doom. Censure 
cannot crush them, nor are they to be blasted by contempt; they 
seem even to thrive upon opposition and to flourish in the cold 
shade of neglect. Sometimes, if hard pressed, they retire for a 
while into dacuiity, and patiently await a more favourable season. 


‘When the storm has passed away, they creep out from their hiding- 


places, furbish up their besmirched bindings, cancel their anti- 
uated title-pages, and under bran-new dates flaunt once more in 
the sunlight as gaily as if nothing had happened to lower their 
spirits. At other times, feigning acquiescence in the sentence passed 
against them, they full into the sere and yellow leaf, and dwindle 
away, and seem to die; but their sleep eventually proves one which 
knows a waking, and after a period of suspended animation the 
start into life again like folios refreshed. Through some suc 
hases of existence has the book passed which is now before us, 
but it bears upon its face no signs of a former career of failure and 
misfortune. Ko shadow of early experience darkens the virgin 
brightness of its or no apologetic preface explains the 
mystery of its past life and its present resuscitation. At first sight 
it appears to be new and fresh, but on closer inspection it proves 
to be old and stale, being nothing more than a reprint of a book 
published forty fy ago. One of the earliest productions of the 
author of The Bible in Spain, if we are to accept the authority of 
the British Museum Library Catalogue, was a translation of 
Klinger’s sufficiently tedious romance entitled Faust’s Leben, 
Thaten und Hoellenfahrt ; and this version was published in the 
year 1825, without the name of either author or translator being 
given. The original German edition appeared in 1791, so that 
the work for which we are indebted to Messrs. Kent & Co. pos- 
sesses all the advan which age can bestow. Unfortunately, 
some things do not improve by keeping, and we are inclined to 
reckon among their number the eccentric compositions of the 
author of Faust's Life, Deeds, and Hell-Jowrney. It is 
difficult. to conceive why any one should have taken the 
trouble to translate thet work; but why any publisher should 
dig up and revivify an anonymous version of it which has peace- 
fully reposed in the grave for forty years is one of those mysteries 
which only the trade can explain. Nor is the omission, or rather 
the suppression, of the author’s name less incomprehensible, 
except upon the supposition that the book is intended to be passed 


* Faustus; his Life, Death, and Doom. A Romance in Prose. Trans- 
lated from the German, W. Kent & Co. London: 1864. ‘ 


off as something new from the German market; but we can easily 
understand the translator’s reasons for wishing to remain unknown. 
The book is one which is utterly unfit to be admitted into general 
society, for, in spite of frequent applications of the knife and the 
asterisk, it abounds in passages of deliberate, inexcusable, re- 
volting indecency. The original work was not likely to shock the 
feelings of the reading world as it existed more than seventy 
years ago, but the republication of its translation is an offence 
, gon the public taste of the present day. The resurrectionists 
of Paternoster Row who have exhumed the corpse had better 
bury it again as fast as possible, or at least transfer it to a more 
congenial pet Aart If Friedrich Maximilian von Klinger 
had lived in our days, his writings would probably have been 
irreproachable. The taint which is now perceptible in them was 
not derived from any impurity of his own nature; it sprang from 
the coarseness of the times in which he wrote, and may have 
been aggravated by the general corruption of morals in the city 
in which he dwelt. His Faust was published at St. Petersburg, 
and when we consider the tone which then prevailed in the 
brilliant but rotten society of that dissolute capital, we are more 
set to praise the author’s character than to blame that of his 
ook. 

Klinger was born at Frankfort in the year 1753, and as he was 
only seven years old when his father died, his early life was one 
of poverty and suffering. By good fortune his appearance struck 
the fancy of one of the professors of the Gymnasium, who happened 
to see him when he was wandering about the streets, and who 
undertook his education. The boy proved capable and diligent, 
and made such rapid progress that, before he reached the 
age of manhood, he was in a position te assist in supporting 
his mother and sister, In 1772, he went to study law 
at Giessen, but by that time he had evinced a decided 
taste for literature. His first success in authorship was secured 
by his drama Die Zwillinge, which gained the prize offered by 
Schroeder for the best piece on the cheerful subject of fratri- 
cide. In 1774, he met Goethe for the first time, the difference 
between their social positions having kept the two fellow-townsmen 
apart in boyhood, and he made a very favourable impression upon 
him by his genuine amiability and “a decision of character which 
it was impossible to mistake.” In 1775, he published a play called 
Sturm und Drang, founded on the story of a bloody family feud in 
Scotland. The piece is long since forgotten, but its title is likely 
to be immortalized, for it gave to the time in which it appeared the 
well-known name of the ‘ Storm and Passion Period ”—the epoch 
of the revolt of nature against civilization, of simplicity against 
conventionalities, of | against materialism, of a revolutionary 
spirit of which Gervinus declares that Klinger became the embodi- 
ment. After residing some time at Weimar—where, Goethe 
says, he was the best-looking member of the little circle which 
gathered around the grand-ducal family, and one of the best- 
dressed, for he was always very attentive to his personal 
appearance—he removed to Leipsic, where he filled the 
= of theatre-poet to Seiler’s company. When the Bavarian 

ar of Succession broke out, he entered the Austrian service, but 
retired on the termination of the campaign, and went to visit J. G. 
Schlosser at Emmendingen, where he remained till 1780. Having 
then made acquaintance with the Grand Duke Paul, afterwards the 
Czar Paul L, he went to Russia, and there became wealthy and 
honoured. He filled many lucrative posts, some of them requiring 
very different qualifications, having at one time something to do 
with the navy, at another becoming Curator of the University of 
eae, and eventually attaining to the rank of lieutenant-general 
in the army. At last, the loss of his only son, who was killed in 
the battle of Borodino, so broke his health and spirits that he 
retired from public life, and remained apart from it to the day of 
his death, which took place in 1831. Goethe speaks very highly 
of his kindness and solid worth, particularly dwelling upon the 
fact that he never forgot his early friends in the ns of his 
prosperity, and always seemed delighted when he had an oppor- 
tunity of helping tn who had formerly helped him. Rous- 
seau’s Emile, we are told in the Dichtung und Wahrheit, “was 
his grand elementary work, and the thoughts in it which exercised 
an influence over the whole civilized world struck root and 
fructified in him in particular. He was a child of nature—no 
connexions cramped him, and thus he might be regarded as the 
most genuine disciple of that gospel of nature.” Lut, continues 
Goethe, his conflict with commonplace and prejudice drove him 
back upon himself too violently to allow him to be gay or joyous, 
and he seems to be best described in the words of Gervinus, who 
calls hisa “a severe, just, honest man, proud of his strength.” 

The translator of the present work considered it, in 1825, “as 
a whole, strictly moral”; but he thought it “‘necessary to state 
that, although strange scenes of vice and crime are here exhibited, 
it is in the hope that they may serve as beacons, to guide the 
ignorant and unwary from the shoals on which they might other- 
wise be wrecked.” Surely this sentence is borrowed from a 
singularly unedifying autobiography which we remember to have 
read. The hero of the piece bears a well-known name, but he is— 
if we may employ the words of Mr. Conley spoken in reference 
to Klingemann’s play on the same subject — “not the old 
Faust, doctor in philosophy, driven desperate by the uncer- 
tainty of human knowledge, but plain John Faust the 
printer, driven desperate by his ambitious temper and a total 
deficieacy of cash.” Unable “to sell one of his printed Latin 
Bibles,” he calls up the devil, and Leviathan straightway appears 
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in the figure of a courteous gentleman. Faust’s desire for money 
and power is easil tified, but a craving arises within him “ to 
force the devil to believe in human nature.” He will go forth into 
the world, and redress all the wrongs of which he is conscious. He 
will aid the oppressed, feed the hungry, cure the sick, relieve the 
wants of the poor, and then, when he has p man in a 
favourable position for the exhibition of all the virtues, he will 
shame the fiend by pointing out to him the 2 ms of per- 
fection who will flourish in abundance. Like Karl Moor, in the 
Robbers, he will improve the world at once, but he soon finds that 
enthusiasm is not sufficient for the task. Leviathan wanders with 
him through the cities of Europe, and performsall that he commands. 
Faust leads a life of enjoyment, and gradually sinks into sensuality. 
The good which he attempts to do turns into evil, and the conse- 

uences of his pleasures are fatal to those with whom he shares them. 

e seduces a nun, and, after her guilt has been found out, she and 
the wretched child to which she has given birth are starved to death 
in a dark dungeon. Another victim of his passions is publicly 
executed as an infanticide; and a third, becoming the mistress of 
the King of France, entails misfortune on the greater of 
Europe. He brings down a house in Paris on the h of a 
scientific assembly whose cruelties disgust him, and discovers, 
when too late, that an innocent family ee under its roof. He 
burns the castle of a tyrannical noble, and his work of vengeance 
gives rise to a bloody civil war. He compels Leviathan to save a 
youth from drowning, and the rescued miscreant seduces the wife 
whom Faust has deserted, and ruins the whole family of that un- 
fortunate benefactor of his species. These and many other miseries, 
all brought about by his eer cy, are made manifest to 
the astonished hero towards the end of his mad career; and the 
fiend who informs him of them reads him a moral lesson on the 
merit of humility, and the folly of interfering with the laws 
which regulate the universe. At first apnabieatly heart-broken 
Faust gathers courage after a space to defy his diabolic 
lecturer, and to challenge him to do his worst. Then Leviathan 
— before him in all his terrors. “ His eyes glowed like full- 

en thunder-clouds, which reflect the rays of the descending sun. 

The noise of his breath was like the rushing of the tempest-blast. 
The earth groaned beneath his iron feet. The storm rustled in his 
hair, which waved round his head like the tail from the threaten- 
ing comet.” Poor Faust falls before him like a worm, and the 
fiend tears him to pieces, “as a capricious boy would tear an 
insect.” The book terminates with his descent into hell, and the 
— there passed upon him. We cannot sum up the merits 
of the work in better words than those applied by Goethe to another 
of the author’s productions. ‘ One day,” says Falk, “ Klinger went 
to Goethe in his room, drew a packet of manuscripts from his pocket, 
and, without so much as asking permission, began to read them 
aloud. Goethe bore it for some time, but at last, suddenly spring- 
ing from his chair, exclaimed, ‘ What cursed stuff is this that you 
have been writing again? The devil may bear it if he can!’ 
Klinger kept his seat as if nothing had happened, rolled up his 
manuscripts, returned them to his pocket, po said coolly, ‘Strange! 
this is the second person with whom this has occurred to me 
to-day. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SatTuRDAY REVIEW takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 


RYSTAL PALACE. — Last OPERA CONCERT, This Day, 
soetturday, July 30.—Madame GRISI will sing of this occasion only. Concert at Thive 


ME. ALFRED MELLON has the honour to announce that 


his ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS will commence at the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, on Monday, August 8. 


ALEXANDRA PARK COMPANY, Limited, Wood Green. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
Offices, 449 West Strand, W.C. F. K. PARKINSON, Secretary 


ALEXANDRA PARK.—GREAT DOG SHOW commences 
Saturday, July 30.—Admission, Is. ; Children, 6d. 


ALEXANDRA PARK, Wood Green.—GREAT NORTHERN 
AILWAY. 

ond OTHER DOGS, This July 30; and 

1s. each day ; Children, 6d. 


ALEXANDRA PARK, Wood Green.—The Celebrated BAND 


of the VICTORIA RIFLES will perform at the Park, This Day, Saturday, commencing 
at One o'clock.—Conductor, H. Sibold. 


ALEXANDRA PARK, Wood Green.—GREAT NORTHERN 


RAILWAY. 
May be visited i jitan 
ay in Station, Farringdon Street, and in 


ALEXANDRA PARK, Wood Green.—GREAT NORTHERN 
pCleteymen and Teachers are requested the General Manager for 
ALEXAN DRA PARK, Wood Green.—GREAT NORTHERN 


AY. 
Picnic and Pleasure Parties will find the Grounds 
beautitul of the Grove a most delightful 


ALEXAN DRA PARK, Wood Green.—GREAT NORTHERN 


RAILWAY. 

GREAT SHOW of SPORTING and OTHER DOGS, This Day, Sat July 30 ; and on 

Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday next, August 1,2 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The TENTH ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now Open from 
the Gallery, 48 Pall Mall. Admission, ls.; Catalogue,éd. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— The ELEVENTH 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES—the Contributions of Artists ‘rench 
and Flemish Schools—is now OPEN. Admission, Catalogue, 6d. 


ME. SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of 


INDIA, THIBET, and CASHMERE, at German Gallery, Bond Street, 
Daily, from Ten till Six o’clock.— Admission, 1s. 


N VIEW, the PICTURE of the MARRIAGE of H.R.H. 
Gellery 160 Hew Bond threat, Daily, from Tea tll the 


SCULPTURE. —At the FINE ARTS GALLERY, Vauxhall 
, , 8.W., there are now exhibited for SALE upwards of ONE HUNDRED 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—TOURIST TICKETS 
for O ONTH are now issued from Paddington, Victoria, Hammersmith, Ken- 
» Linton, Ilfracombe, &c., Teignmouth, uay, Totnes, Plymouth, Fai: 
miso WEY MOUTH and the Channel 

NORTH WALES» Aberystwith, Bala, » Llangollen, Rhyl, Liandudao, Llanrwst, 


so &e. 
TICKETS are nsued for CIKCULAK TOURS in NORTH and SOUTH WALES by Five 
UXTON, MALVERN, and the tour of the Valley of the W: 
The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT : Windermare: Coniston, Furness Abbey, 
, &c. 
IRE: &e. 
IRELAND. Lakes of Limerick ke. 
Fregresines, costalning Taree and full Particulars, may be obtained at all the Company's 


Station id Receiving 
Paddington, July 1864. J. GRIERSON, General Manager. 


FATENSION of TIME.— £50 PRIZE ESSAY on the 


VIVISECTION of ANIMALS. 


PROPOSITIONS: 
. Isit 
lormed as at certain Veterinary Schools) for the pur- 


2. Is it necessary or justifiable, for the general purposes of Science; and if so, under what 


imitations ? 


The Committee of the Royal Society for the vention of Cruel: mals offer 
Premium of £50 for the Best ESSAY on hy = yf Fx be, in the 
nion ment. Com- 


» with Name, 


ovember |, 1864. JOHN 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 12 Pall Mall, 8.W. 4 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

In aid of the FUNDS o1 the GENERAL HOSPITAL, on September 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1864, 
Right Hon. the Earl of LICHFIELD. 

Princi ‘ocalists—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Lemmens-Sher- 

Mademoiselle Adelina Patti; Madame Sainton- ‘almer Sims 

Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Signor Mario, Mr, Santiey and Mr 

Solo adame Arabella Goddard. Solo Violin—M. Sainton. 

Organist—Mr. STIMPSON. 
Conductor—Mr. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 
jJESDAY MORNING.—* St. Paul,” Mendelssohn. 
DNESDAY MORNING.—* Naaman” (an Oratorio), Costa. Composed expressly for 
occasion. 
‘HURSDAY MORNING.—“ Messiah,” Handel. 
FRIDAY MORNING.—* Mount of Olives,” Beethoven; Service in G, Mozart; “ Solomon,” 


TUESDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, rising Can’ “The Bride 

erron,” Henry Smart; Overture, “La Gazza Ladra,” Rossini; Pianoforte 

rand C rt, comprisin: of 

Mendelssohn; Overture,“ Euryanthe,” Weber; Duct, Pianofurte and Violins Classiedl 


&e. 
THURSDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Sa comprising Cantata, “ Kenilworth,” 
A.8. Sullivan (composed expressly for the occasion): Grand Concerto, Pianoforte; Overture, 
iam Tell,” Eoasini; Selections from Operas, = &e. 
FRIDAY EVENING.—" Elijah,” Mendelssohn. 
Parties veualting detailed Programmes of the Performances may have them forwarded by 
on or Monday, August | (with eny other information desired), on application . 
Howe11, Secretary to the Committee, 29 Waterloo Street, Birmisghany 
J. O. MASON, Chairman of the Festival Committee. 


"THE FRENCH and GERMAN COLLEGE in connexion with 

the Church of England, Merton (Established 1848), cond 

G. ELLIOT, B.A. and A-G. DE CHASTELAIN, combines all the 

Residence, together with a sound Classical or Commercial English Education. Daily Lessons 

ire appiication.— Michaelmas 


RANCE. — Saint-Germain-en-Laye School, authorized by 
BRANDT, Ph. Dre Member of the Pans University. Lave 
de offers to.» limited number of and’ Germes 


own country. Engl pile are prepared 

sin vi ( age Tr annum.—F. lars 

by letters prepaid, to the Parncrrac, 89 Rue de Poissy. Saint-Germain-en-Laye, near Paris." 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL DEPART- 


MENT.—A MASTER (« Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge) required to take charge 

ing to WA. 

W. L. Bain, Esq.. ‘The College, Cheltenham. 


O OXON and CANTAB GRADUATES.—A Gentleman, 
long experienced in Tuition, wishes to meet a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge whe 
would JOIN him in BUYING a first-class BOARDING-SCHOOL. Money a secondary con- 
sideration, as the Advertiser is disposed to advance, if necessary, @ part or the whole of the sum 
rs, directed in the first instance to ALpna, care Ohnston Milliken, proprictor 
the “ Solicitor's Journal,” 59 Curey Street, Lincolu’s Tan, W.C, 


MILITAR Y EDUCATION at BROMSGROVE HOUSE, 
Core water the Superintendence of the Rev. W. H. 


Militar 


Cambridge; and Prot , & 
Up to the ‘time of its disolution. “TEN PUPILS only 


| —— — 
° © to the ISLE of MAN. via Liverpoo 
OOo 
| 
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"TUTOR for MATRICULATION, &c.—Any one intending to 


Matriculate in October may READ with a Oe man dwelling between Ripon and 
Richmond, near the rivers Ure ont Swale, who has Graduated in Double Honours at Cam- 


SANATORIUM, Svupznroox Park, Rich- 

mond Hill, Surrey. = Dr. LANE} niv._For 
he treatment of Chronic Disease by the ral Air, Ex 

Water, and Diet. ‘The Turkish Baths on mises, under 8 edical Direction. 


dge, and is now engaged in part in Parish Work. After ‘the middle of Se pomber, when the 
Public School Term begins, he can also receive another ——— PUP » well a 

m Thirtee Beventes teen, to Pre the Army or the fi 
Principals to Granam Sarru, Clerk, M.A., Scruton Cottage, Bedale. 


Military PREPARATIONS —Bleesington House, Lee, 
0 Resident. Six Candidates sent xamination is year, and passe 
Excellent references.—Studies resumed September 1. 


ENMARK HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near London.— 


Principal—C. P. MASON, B.A., Fellow of PUatvertiy College, London.—At the above- 
named School, BOYS of all Ages, from Seven to Eighteen, receive a careful and thorough 
Education, regulated ¢o as to prepare them either for the Liberal F or for 
pursuits. The utmost attention is paid by ae domestic comfort of the Boys. The House is 
very large, and is surrounded by a en Acres of Land, the greater part of which is 
vecupied by the Play Cricket-field. The Younzest Pupils form a s*parate Pre- 
paratory Department. School wi tho on Tuesday, September 13. -The Principal will be 
at home by : omy be “obtained on application at the School, or of 
Messrs. Relfe Brothers, School B 150 A Street, London. 


Leell 


THE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, London, is designed 


for preparing PUPILS for the Universities, the Indian Civil Service, the Military 
Colleges, Woolwich and Sontst, and. Direct Commission ; also for General Education. 


Head Master—Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A., M.D., &c., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Mathematics pee Classics og the late Royal Indian College, Addiscombe. Vice- 
Principal—Rev. W. B. CHURCH, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. There is a Laboratory 


at the School, and AA ~ the Head Master are given regularly on the Experimental and 
Natural Sciences. ‘The School will Reopen on August 10.—For the Prospectus, apply to the 
Heap Masrenr, Clapham, 8. 


BERKHAMSTED, SCHOOL, Herts.—This School is shortl 

Improve t of the Buildings, and the establishment of valuable 
Exhibitions. BOA NG KS are received by the Rev. the Heap Masrex and the Rev. 
Seconp Masrea, from either of whom particulars may be obtained. 


K ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, LOUTH, Reopens August 8. 
Head Master—The Rev. G. C. HODGKINSON, late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Second Master—The Rev. W. W. HOPWOOD, of Pemb. Coll. — 

Pupils from this School have passed Ten Public Examinations ——- tha pas ear. Terms for 
Boarders, in the houses of the Head and Second Masters, for Boys under ae at the time 
of Admission, 40 Guineas, not to be rnised afterw: 

Louth is on the Eastern Branch of the Great Northern Railway, in a mia be and pleasant 
part of Lincolnshire. 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, AND THE LINE. 
ME. WREN, M.A. Christ’s College, Cambridge, assisted by Mr. 
EWBANK B. A. 8. John’s (13th Wrangler), receives EIGHT RESIDENT YY chad 
urst Examination, passed 


Two, sent up fur the recent Sandh 5th and 4ist.—6 Angell 
Brixton. 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the CIVIL SER- 

VICE, and the UNIVERSI’ TIES. _EIGHT PUPILS are prepared for the above by 

the Rev. G. Rh. ROBERTS,M.A., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College. Catabritiae; and 

ad ogee and Examiner in the K. I. M. College, Addiscombe.— Address, The Limes, 
roydon 


JWICH EXAMINATION. — Clergyman, M.A., 
Wrangler, living within twenty-five of London, has a VACANCY for a 
PUPIL.—Address, F ives, Post Office, Ramsgate 


MeN SIEUR ADOLPHE DIDIER, Professor of Medical 

Mesmerism and Galvanism, has the honour to iad AR that he attends PATIENTS, 

at his residence, daily from ‘I'wo till Five.—15 Russell Place, Fitzroy Square. 
GLASS. 


RECONNOITRER 
Post free, 10s. 10d. Shows distinctly Landscape at 30 miles, Small Windows 10 miles 
off, Jupiter's Moons, &c. The unexampled excellence and cheapness are due to extra- 
ordinary division of labour. “The Reconnoitrer is very 00d.” —The Marquis of Carmarthen. 
“Most useful.”—Lord Gifford. “ Remark ably good.” — Garvagh. “ Gives me complete 
satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.” —Sir Digby Cauley. equal to others at more 
than four times its price.”—Field. “ Indispensable to a pleasure Notes and 

‘ke HYTHE GLASS shows Bullet Marks at 1.200 yards, and leon, at 3h te ahove 
are only to be had direct from SALOM & CO., 98 Princes Street, Edinburgh. NoAgents. 


OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES.—The Largest and 

Best Selection is at *CALLAGHAN’S, 23a New Bond Street, W. (corner of Conduit 
Street). The new Aluminium-Mounted Glasses (as recent! es for H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales), though of the largest size, weigh but a few ounces.—N.B. Sole Agent for the celebrated 
Race and Field Glasses and Photographic Lenses made by Veigtlinder, Vienna. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S illustrated Description of their 

new Pocket Barometer, Farmer's Barometer, and Admiral Fitzroy’s Storm Barometer, 
as made by them for the Government Department of Great Britain. Also of their new Self- 
registering Thermometers for Scientific and General Purposes. Free by post. 

TREATISE on METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, of 
Principles, Methods of Construction, and Practical Utility. By NEGRETTI & BRA, 
Instrument Makers to the Queen, the Observatory 
&e., | Hatton Garden, 59 Cornhill, 122 and 153 Fleet ag? Londoa.—Also, 
Neorettt & Zampra’s New Catalogue, illustrated with 500 ivgs, 


(CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY.—Surplus Copies of 
“ Froude’s History of Bx pone ”’ vols. 7 and 8 ; Speke’s “ Source of the Nile,” “ Bishop 
Blomfield’s Lite,” Dean Stanley's “Sermons in the East,” and many other Books, are 
now on Sale at greatly RE DUCED PRICES, at the New Spacious Premises now coompied 
by as LIBRARY, 52 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.— Catalogues 
gratis. 


HOR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
EMILY FAITHFUL, 


For the of ‘of Women. 
14 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


W RITING in LARGE QUANTITIES with 
EXPEDITION. 
ROBERT KERR, 
Law Stationer, 
81 Chancery Lane, 'W.C. 


MOXEY. —Mr. W. F. MORRIS’S Offices are still at 11 


Beaufort Buildings, Strand, where Noblemen_ and Gentlemen, Ileirs to Entailed 

Estates, and Officers can have i on their Bills, or on n Entailed Pro- 

perty Reversions, Legacies, --—4 Decree, or Annuities, by way of Mortgage, at 5 per cent. 
0 preli y fees, or delay.—Address as above. 


ONEY. — £10,000.— Immediate ADVANCES are MADE 

to Officers in the Army and others, with secrecy and despatch, by a Private Gentleman, 

upon Note of Hand, Life iy Vig i Reversions, Legacies, Land. Houses, or o Property. 
Interest, 5 per cent.—Address, A. B., 6 Norris Street, St. James's, 8S. W. 


Mi ILITARY PREPARATIONS. — Three sent up this last 
June for Sandhurst, passed well; One just examined for Woolwich; Two ready for the 
Line; from BLESSING’ TO HOUSE, Lee, Kent, where only SIX PUPILS are received. 
Many Colonels, now in the Service, were prepared by the Principal, whose 
own Son has just obt without p at the Royal Military Colleze. 


tbe Rey. E. A. CLAYDON receives TWELVE PUPILS 
A prepare for the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Line, and Civil Service. The 

A. Cravvon has been successful in the last a consecutive 
ich — Address, 4 Church Terrace, Lee, 8. 


HPUCATION. ——To NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN.—An 


h Clergyman, residing ina ‘locality in ,is desirous of receiving 
a you. r into his house _as a 


ion whom he prepaces | for the 


(ue LIGHTEST ARTICLES for SUMMER WEAR. 


Thresher’s India Gauze Waistcoats. 


Thresher's Kashmir Shirts. 
Sold only by THRESHER ss  OLERNY, 152 Strand (next door to Somerset House). 
N.B.—Lists of Prices on application. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen and Royal Family, 

114, 116, 118, 120 Regent’ Street ; 22 Cornhill, London; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester.—For Gentlemen vista the Sea-side, Tourists, or for Shooting, 
the T'wo Guinea Suit, made in Useful and Neutral Colours from the Nicoll Cheviot, will be 
found most serviceable. This Cloth is made waterproof, weno in the least degree meres 
perspiration, by the process which has been tested for the last Twenty Years in Mess 
Nicoll’s well-known Guinea Waterproof Overcoats. The Jacket of the Two Guinea Suit will 
thus resist many hours’ rain. 


Universities. French and German constant! spoken. highest 
apply to Professor Biver, 46 Regent Street, 


pu PILS.—Messrs. CLAYTON & BELL, Glass and Mural 
Painters, have Vacancies fur TWO YOUTUS of good Connexions, and with decided 
feeling for Art. Premium moderate.—Apply to Messrs. C. & B., 311 Regent Street, W. 


ANDOVER PARK, Hants.—The Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A. 
Ch. Ch. Oxford (late Assistant Master of Marlborough College), receives PUPILS into 
his House from the ages of Eight to Fifteen Years, and prepares them ‘Findly” for Marlborough 
College, and generally for the other Public Schools. Reference 2 ndl patra’ to the 


PANONIA BOOTS. King William Street, London 


Bridge, E.C. 

The Artificial Leather “ possesses all the 7 attributes of, leather, with special advantages of 

its own—a flexibility and softness equal to a woollen fabric." —Times. 
Panonia Bags, Leggings, &c. 


ARPETS.—Messrs. JAS. W. BOYLE and TURBERVILLE 
SMITH announce that they have received a Series of New Patterns in Carpets designed 
ly for their E and of which they invite an inspection. 
9 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Rev. G. G. Bradley. Master ot Marlborough College; the Rev. C. R. Cony 
Vicarvge, Alresford, Hants (late Student and Tutor of Christ Chureh, Oxford); the Rev. 
F. V. ‘Phoruton, South Hill Rectory, Callington, Cornwall. Inclusive terms, Sixty Guineas 
per annum.—Address. Rev. T. Gwywn, Candover Park, Micheldever Station, 


TNA CIVIL SERVICE. — A Tutor, who has several 
CANDIDATES for the above reading with him, will be happy to meet with others, 
Resident or Non-resident. Masters of eminence in all the Branches allowed to be taken up 
are in constant attendance. Atthe India Civil Service Examination 1862, Four were successful 
out of Five © that 1 from this Hall, and were placed Izth, (3th, 35th, and 
63rd.— Address, A. D. Spaanon, M.A., Civil Service Hali, 12 Prince's Square, Bayswater, w. 


| AW. —An ARTICLED PUPIL will be admitted in a good 

General Law Business. Premium, 200 Guineas. 
Prospect present Principal took Honours at the Law Examination.—Lex, 
Post Office, Chancery Lane. 


[J NIVE RSITY of ST. ANDREWS.—A Vacancy having 
oecurred in the PROFESSORSHIP of MORAL PHILOSOPHY in the University 
(by the Death of Professor Frarien), it is hereby d that the U: y Court will pro- 
ceed, in the course of the month of September next, to fill up oad Mw 4 Letters of Applica- 
tion and Testimonials must be forwarded to Sruaat Gaace, ws, Secretary to the 
University Court, on or befure September 1. 
St. Andrews, July 15, 1864, 


REEDOM of WORSHIP in the NATIONAL CHURCH.— 


The slienation of the Working Classes from Public Worship is caused by the vicious 
arrangements of nearly all our Churches and Chapels. ‘The date and origin of the Pew ore 
is not ancient: it is not Roman Catholic, nor is it Protestant: it took its rise nearly two Cen- 
turies after the Reformation, in one of the darkest periods of the whole British Llistory. 
Examine any of the City (,ondon) Churches, and a few benches up the middle aisle, or at the 
back of the galleries, constitute nearly the whole of the accommodation set apart for nearly 
the largest class ef ali_the Working Men and their Families. What wonder, then, if the 
Mechanic entering such a Church, - feeling himself regarded almost as an intruder, resolves 
to yo there nv more? Is not the resolution on the purt of a man not yet religious a very natural 
one? ‘Che truth is, we have gone into the teeth of St. James’ injunctions, and oe now “ reap- 
ine that which we have sown.” The simple remedy is rep nd i: 

Ltecord Newspaper. 
oo acts and I Papers against the Pew System may be had at 5 Dale Street, Liverpool. 


OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and Covers complete 
for Preserves, Pickles, &c. — Illustrations and Prices from GEORGE JENNINGS, 
Palace Koad Wharf, Lambeth, 8.—Sample Cap sent free for Four Stamps. 


HE § SMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, 
or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 25s., received the ONLY Parze Mepat 
Honourable Mention given to Bedding of any description, at the Tee, sae, 
is62. Lhe Jury of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page 11, No. 2 

“ The Sommier Tuckeris perfectly solid, and moderate in “acom- 
bination as simple as it is ingenious; ’ as healthy = it is comfortable.” 

‘To be obtained of most respectable Usheistenneend Bedding W ,or J 
the Manufacturers, WM. SMBE & SONS, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 
HARLAND & FISHER, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


W.C., Ecclesiastical Decorators, "ae. Manufacturers of eve dese ti 
CHURCH DOMESTIC MEDLEVAL FURNITURE of 
Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue, upon applicat 


lices,&c. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS for Churches and Dwellings. — 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, New King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., REMOVED 

from Cardi Stree 1 Road. 

Specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South Kensington Museum. 


GMITH, BECK, & BECK’S New MERCURIAL MAXIMUM 


THERMOME TER. —This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and isters th 
Bat w ih ihe greatest accuracy. A Description sent free by post, or to be had on n application at 
ron. 


Cov NCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. The above Medals have been awarded to SMITH, BECK, 
& BECK, who have REMOVED from 6 Coleman Street, to 31 Cornhill, E.C., where they have 
opened extensive Show Kooms containing large assortments of Achromatic Microscopes, Stereo- 
scopes, and all classes of Optical, Meteorological, an entilic Instruments and Appa- 
ratus.—Catalogues sent on receipt of six postage s' we 


n | ‘HE HERO of NIAGARA. —BLONDIN begs to inform his 

numerous Friends and Patrons in E and elsewhere, that heis 

now on a Professional Tour Germany, Austr, Russia, and that he has no 

connexion whatever with the person who has been performing at the eee be} Mabe 

who falsely assumes the title of “ Blondin, the Hero of Niagara,” the undersigned being the 
crossed “ the Falls” on a 


only one of that name who ever rope. 
J. F. BLONDIN, Hero of Niagara. 


Hotel Schwender, Vienna, July 8, 1964. 


(GRE AT MALVERN. —The IMPERIAL HOTEL is now 
open for the reception of Visitors. The Hotel, which is ig with the Railway 
Station by_a covered way, contains upwards of One Hundred Bed-r rawing-rooms, &c.. 
a a Ladies’ Cattee- room, Billiard and moking-rooms. ‘Tariffs will be f forwarded on application. 
MALVERN. —Dr. STUMMES’S WATER-CURE ESTA- 
B\ISHMENT is now completed, and ready for the Reception of Patients, 
For Prospectus and Terms, apply to Dr. Srummas, Priessnitz House, Malvern. 


yous CHAMBERS, St. James’s Street.—Private Residences. 
VACANT to the mproved and 


WATHERSTON'S GOLD CHAINS, by Weight and 


‘ORM OF 2s. 

To Workmanship of a Lady's or Gentleman's Chain (from £2 10s. to £10 one | 

according to the Pattern). 
To 16 or 18 carat Gold, at £2 16s. 8d. or £3 3s. 84d. per oz. respectively, Mint price 
thi: item, th 
Q EIGHT, and VALUE of the GOLD are defined. and 
Note~—An elegant Stock of Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silver Plate, and Electro-plated 
WATHERSTON & SON, Goldsmiths. 

New Premises, 12 Pall Mall East, adjoining the National Gallery. 
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